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FROM  THE  iSDITOR 


Starting  with  this  Volume  II  No.  1^  the  familiar  Kris  luill  disappear 
from  our  front  cover,  to  be  replaced  hy  a  Rencong.  A  Rencong  is  an 
Acehnese  traditional  dagger  which  has  a  similar  significance  to  the  Kris 
of  the  Javanese.  It  ia  the  intention  of  the  publisher  to  depict  the 
traditional  Indonesian  weapon  of  different  regions  on  the  front  cover  of 
each  new  volume.  This  poUcy  of  featuring  hoeaponry  should  not,  however, 
he  misinterpreted  as  latent  encouragement  of  violence  hy  the  'journal. 
RaVier  the  editors  believe  that  readers,  particularly  those  from  abroad, 
should  be  exposed  to  the  richness  of  Indonesian  traditional  weapon  systems, 
toJiAch  being  tightly  iintei'woven  m  tJie  eiilture^  are  more  defensive  in 
their  nature  and  essentially  ornamental  in  function. 

The  present  issue  places  heavy  empliasi!}  on  Indonesian  culture,  art, 
Unguist'ics,  and  customary  laws.  With  the  heavy  influx  of  foreign  cultwes 
into  the  country,  Indonesians  are  aware  tliat  their  rich  culture  and 
tradition  shoulS  he  preserved.  With  the  assistance  of  modern  research 
methods,  'many  Indonesian  scholars  are  noio  undertaking  research  into 
many  facets  of  diltiire,  art,  and  linguAstics.  These  scholars  feel  that  many 
aspects  of  these  traditional  c^^ltures  can  contonbute  significantly  to 
the  modernisation  process  of  Indonesia. 

Mr.  Boechari  has  contributed  Some  Aspects  of  Traditional  Society, 
loith  special  reference  to  Indonesia.  The  Inner  Life  of  the  Javanese 
presented  by  Mr.  Moh.  Said  Rehsoliadilprodjo  is  a  study  on  the  special 
cluiracteristics  of  the  Javanese.  The  peaceful  penetration  of  foreign 
cultures  into  Java  for  many  centuries  Jiad  indeed  exerted  a  particular 
impact  on  the  Javanese  \oay  of  life,  it  has  not,  hoioever,  destroyed  their 
basic  cTiaracteristics.  Mrs.  T.O.  Ihromi  presents  an  article  on  The  Relevance 
of  Studying  Ethnic  Groupings  in  Indonesia  and  in  this  way  invites  the 
reader  to  study  the  phiralistic  nature  of  the  I'ndonesian  society.  For  those 
laho  are  interested  in  Javanese  mysticism,  Mr.  Bonolcajnsi  deals  with  the 
Kebatinan  and  Kebatina7i  Movements  for  the  Javanese.  Although  there 
appears  to  be  a  gradual  disappearance  of  the  old  customary  laios  from 
Tnany  ADAT  regions  of  the  country,  Mr.  Soeriono  Soekanto  holds  the  vieio 
that  many  aspects  of  the  adat  laws  can  actually  still  contribute  to  legal 
developments  in  the  country.  His  research  on  the  Elites  of  Adat  Villages 
in  Lampung  and  Minangkabai$  loill  shed  light  on  many  aspects  of  the 
customary  laws  in  these  regions.  One  of  the  forgotten  fo''klores  in  Indonesia 
is  the  Pantun  Sunda  of  West  Java.  Pantun  Sunda  is  a  method  of  story 
telling  usually  chanted  during  the  harvest  season.  Mr.  Ajip  RosidVs 
experiment  in  recording  Pant%m  Sunda  ^oas  concerned  ioith  the  preservation 
of  this  art.  Mr.  Pandam  Guritno  presents  in  this  issue  an  essay  on 
Wayang  Purwa.  Mr.  Anton  Moeliono's  article  on  Terms  and  Terminological 
LoAiguage  discusses  the  problems  of  language  planning  and  development  in 
Indonesia. 


S.R. 


vSOME  ASPECTS  OF  TRADITIONAL 
SOCIETY 

BOEOHAM 


INTRODUCTION 

Since  the  eimergence  of  Homo  Srectus  the  whole  of  Southeast 
Asia  has  formed  one  vast  culture  area.  Prehistoric  cultures,  i.e.  the 
Bacson-Hoabi.i:h  culture,  the  quadrangular  axe  culture,  the  Do.iigsoa 
culture  and  a  megalithic  culture  flourished  in  mainland  Southeast 
Asia  as  well  as  in  Malaysia.,  the  Philippines  and  Indonesia.  Indian 
influence  ma:d3  itself  felt  from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era, 
o.nd  this  was  the  cause  of  the  emergence  of  Indianized  states  in 
these  regions  from  the  third  century  A.D.  (cf.  Coedes,  1968,  p.  36). 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  seminar  to  explore  the  possibilities  of 
formulating  research  projects  in  the  field  of  traditional  a.nd 
contemporary  Malay  culture  in  the  framework  of  the  devedopment 
of  civilization  of  Southeast  Asia  a:nd  Madagascar.  With  this  in  mind 
we  v/ill  discuss  her.3  some  of  the  social  values  and  norms  of  traditional 
society. 

By  traditional  culture  and  traiditionad  society  we  mean  the 
"Indianized"  culture  and  society  of  Southeast  Asia.  As  we  have 
stated  above  Southeast  Asia  had  been  influenced  by  India,n  culture. 
And  since  the  prehistoric  substratum  was  uniform  over  the  area, 
the  result  of  acculturation  with  Indian  culture  was  everywhere 
almost  the  same,  differing  only  i,n  some  details  owing  to  tlie  local 
genius  of  the  respective  areas. 

The  traditional  Eociety  of  certain'  areas  of  Southeast  Asia  has 
been  described  by  several  scholars-  For  ancient  Thailand  we  have 
for  instanc3  the  work  of  Dr.  H.  G.  Quaritoh  Wales  (1934;  1965'), 
for  ancient    Cambodia    we  have    the  recently    published  book  of 
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Saclichidanand  Saliai  (1970),  and  we  have  the  works  of  Dr.  B 
Schrieke  (1955;  1957)  and  Dr.  Th.  G.  Th.  Pigeaud  (1960  —  63)  for 
ancient  Indonesia.  UnfortunatRlj*,  owing  to  our  limited  knowledge, 
we  cannot  cite  any  work  of  this  kind  about  the  traditional  society 
of  the  Piiilippines,  Malaysia  and  Singa,pors. 

Aa  sort  of  a  case  study  this  article  will  give  a  brief  sketch 
of  some  aspects  of  traditional  Indoneisian  society,  pointing  here  and 
there  to  the  similarities  with  situatianis  i.n  ancient  Thailand  and 
aJicient  Cambodia.  We  cite  data  mainly  from  inscriptions  dating 
from  the  IXth  century  onwards,  to  supplement  tlie  information  in 
the  existing  books,  since  Schrieke  iised  mainly  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  century  sources,  whereas  Pigeaud  limited  himself  to 
fourteenth  century  Java,  bi.sijig  his  picture  primarily  on  data 
extracted  from  the  Nagarakrtagama,  a  panegyric  dating  from  1365 
A.D.,  and  some  inscriptions  and  minor  writings. 

The  topics  to  be  discussed  here  are  the  cosmogonic  background 
of  ancient  Indonesian  kingship,  the  ideal  king,  the  structure  of  the 
bureaucracy,  the  system  of  law  enforcement,  the  system  of  revenue, 
and  the  role  of  religion  in  traditional  nociety.  The  choice  was 
determined  by  the  fact  tliat  in  adjusting  the  social  structure 
with  modern  staaidards,  thase  traditional  aspects  still  play  an 
imiportant  role  in  Southeast  Asian  countries,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  recently  by  David  Joel  Steinberg  (1971). 

t 

THE  COSMOGONIC  BACKGROUND 

An  Old-Javanese  inscription  dating  from  the  early  Majapaliit 
period^)  clearly  indicated  the  coEmogonic  concept  underlying  ancient 
Indonesian  kingship.  In  tliis  inscription  the  kingdom  of  Majapahit 
was  compared  with  a  temple,  the  king  with  the  Visnu  image 
worshipped  in  the  temple  with  the  patih  as  its  pedestal,  the  entiro 
island  of  Java  was  compared  with  the    punpunan    grounds  of  tlie 

J)    The  inscription  of  Tulianaru  dated  1323  A,D,  (O.J.O,,  LXXXIII;  Sarkar, 
1935). 
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temple,  and  the  islands  of  Madlmra,  Tanjimgpura,  etc.  were  its  onsa 
grounds. 

This  clearly  reflects  the  Indian  cosmogony,  according  to  which 
the  cosmos  compriseis  a  central  annular  continent  called  Jambudvipa, 
surrounded  by  seven  oceans  and  seven  other  continents.  In  the 
center  of  Jambudvipa  is  Mount  Meru,  the  cosmic  mountain,  around 
which  sun,  moon,  and  the  staris  revolve.  On  its  summit  is  the  town 
of  the  gods,  surrounded  by  the  dwelling's  of  the  eight  guardians  of 
the  world  (lokapala).  This  is  the  Hindu  cosmogony;  the  Buddhist  one 
is  slightly  different  (Heine  Geldern,  1943). 

This  cosmogonic  concept  was  also  reflected  in  the  Hsin 
T'ang  shu  (61S  —  &0,6  A.D.),  when  it  records  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ho-ling  or  She-^p'o  that  "on  different  isides  there  are  28  small 
countries,  and  none  of  them  is  not  acknowledging  its  supremacy. 

There  are  thirty-two  high  ministers   (Groeneveldt, 

1960,  p.  130|.  We  have  here  thus  an  interpretation  of  the  seven 
continents  surrounding  Jamibudvipa,  thought  to  be  situated  at  the 
four  cardinal  points  of  Ho-ling.  And  when  in  his  enumeration 
of  the  dependencies  of  Majapahit  the  author  of  the  Nagarakrtagama 
divided  them  into  four  groups,  he  certainly  did  it  with  this  cosmogonic 
concept  in  mind. 

The  inscription  mentioned  above  compared  the  king  with  the 
Visnu  image  worshipped  in  the  temple.  Indeed,  ancient  Indonesian 
kings  were  believed  to  be  incarnations  of  the  Highest  God,  either 
Siva.  Visnu,  Harihara,  Buddlia  or  Siva-Buddha.  And  when  they 
died  their  souls  went  to  the  God's  paradise.  This  was  testified  by 
their  posthumous  titles  and  also  by  informations  in  the  Nagarakrta- 
gama and  the  Pararaton,  according  to  which  temples  were  built 
to  worship  the  soul  of  the  deceased  king  i,n.  the  form  of  a  stone 
image  of  the  deity  of  whom  the  king  waa  believed  to  be  an 
incarnation. 

The  Old-Javanese  Ramayana  Kakawin  dating  from  the  middle 
of  the  ninth  century  A.D.  (for  this  date  see  Poerbatjaraka,  1926; 
1932;  also  J.G.  de  Casparis,  1956,  p.  288)  compared  the  kingdom 
of  Ayodhya  with  Indra's  heaven  and  king  Dasaratha  with  Indra 
on  earth.  Indra  is  indeed  the  king  of  the  gods,  having  his  abode 
On  the  suraunit  of  Mount  Meru;  qnd  beneath  his  heaven  are  the 
heavens  of  th-o  32  principal  gods.    However,  for  ancient  Indonesia 
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it  may  be  suspected  that  it  was  not  Indra  who  was  considered  king 
of  the  gods,  but  Siva,  a:s  was  the  case  in  South  India  (cf.  J.  Filliozat 
in  Indica,,  vol.  HI). 

As  was  pointed  out '  by  R.  von  Heine  Geldern  there  is  much 
evidence  of  this,  cosmogonic  basis  of  etate  and  ki.ngship  in  mainland 
Southeast  Asia  too,  although  its  literary  sources  are  still  imperfectly 
known  (Heine  Geldem,  1943;  for  ancient  Cambodia  Eee  Sahai,  1970, 
pp.  39  —  40). 


THE  IDEAL  KING 


The  Old-Javanese  Ramayana  Kakawin  also  taught  us  that 
the  eight  guardians  of  the  world  are  incorporated  in  tha  Jiature 
of  the  king.  Consequently  he  must  act  according  to  their  nature 
(asiahraia),  viz.  that  he  Ought  to  know  the  good  and  bad  conduct 
of  his  siubjects,  that  he  ought  to  maintain  law  and  order,  that  he 
ought  to  be  just,  rewarding  the  meritorious  and  punishing  the 
evildoers,  that  he  has  to  cause  constant  joy,  that  he  must  be  patient, 
generous  and  benevolent,  but  he  also  has  to  destroy  his  enemies 
without  delay.   These  informations  are  fomid  in  the  twenty-fourth 

sargga. 

Further  on  in  the  same  sargga,  and  also  in  the  third  sargga  the 
author  of  the  Ramayana  Kakawin  is  more  elaborate  in  describing 
the  right  and  duties  of  the  king.  In  short  the  king  has  tlie  right  of 
demanding  obeisance  of  his  subjects,  but  ho  also  has  to  take  care 
of  the  weal  a.nd  woe  of  liis  people,  that  he  has  to  construct  dams, 
roads,  bridges,  irrigation  works,  etc. 

That  the  kings  of  ancient  Java  actually  lived  up  to -those 
ideals  was  evidenced  by  several  inscriptions.  We  see  kings  having 
dams  constructed  to  prevent  inundations')',  kings  rewarding- their 

I)    For  instance  in  tlic  inscl'ipLion  of  Kamalagyan- dated  1037  A.D.  (OJ.O., 
LXI). 
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ineritoriouts  suibjects,  irrsspective  cf  lUieir  descenti),  kings  having 
ferry  services  established,  exempting  those  who  are  responsible  for 
the  service  from  their  tax  duties-).  Au,d  the  higher  court  dignitaries 
and  the  local  nobility  did  not  yield  to  the  kings  in  benevolence. 
A  crown-prince  (rahryan  maliamaniri  i  kino)  lowered  the  tithes  of  a 
village  after  its  village  elders  complained  that  they  were  taxed  too 
much3),  a;  rakyan  hanunihan  exempted  the  inhabitants  of  a  village 
from  their  tax  oibHgations,  because  they  had  become  too  poor^^). 

From  the  above  can  be  seen  that  the  ancient  kings  did  . not  rule 
despotically.  But  as  far  as  we  know,  for  ancient  Cambodia  and 
ancient  Thailand  this  aspect  of  kingship  was  not  yet  sufficiently 
illuminated. 


THE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  BUREAUCRACY 


The  territorial  division  also  reflected  the  cosmogonic  background. 
The  kingdom  was  divided  into  several  groups  of  territories. 
First  we  have  the  capital  town  with  the  palace  of  the  king  in  its 
center,  surrounded  by  the  principal  regioJiis  of  the  kingdom,  us:ually 
aiHotted  to  the  closest  relatives  of  the  king  as  tJieir  apanage 
domains.  Them  we  have  the  autonomous  areas  governed  by  the  local 
nobility.  And  in  the  case  of  the  kingdom  of  Majapahit  we  have  the 
other  islands  as  the  third  group,  governed  by  their  own  kings  who 
had  to  pay  tribute  to  the  king  of  M'ajapa.hxt.  And  as  tlie  fourth 
ajid  last  group  we  have  the  foreign  friicndly  states.  The  same  kind 
of  territorial  division  was  also,  found  i,n  ancient  Thailand  (Quaritch 


1)  Examples  of  thto  kind  are  found  in  many  inscriptions.  The  hitherto 
unpublished  inscription  of  Terep  dated  1032  A.D.  expreissly  stated  that 
king  Airlangga  was  always  willing  to  bestow  grants  upon  whoever  is 
meritorious  in  defending  his  .kingship,  SAKAWWANAN  IKAN  WWAN 
(—  whatever  their  descent).  Other  inscriptions  give  MON  BRAHMANA. 
KSATRT.A,  WAISYA,  SUDRA,  S.AJANMA  NYA  (=  whether  he  is 
a  BRAHMANA,  a  KSATRYA,  a  WAISYA  or  a  SUDRA,  whatever  his 
birth).  . 

2)  Inter  alia  in  the  inscription  of  Telang  (Stuttei'-heirn,  1934)  and  several 
ferry  charters  dating  from  the  Majapahit  period  (Pigeaud,  1960  —  63; 
van  Naerssen,  194.). 

3)  In  the  ioscilptilon  of  Falepanan  dated  906  A.D.  (Bosch.  1017). 
*)    Inter  alia  in  the  inscription  of  Balinawan  (O..T.O..  XTX-XX). 
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Wales,  1965,  pp.  102  ff.)  and  in  ancient  Cambodia  (Bahai,  1970, 
pp.  71  —  85). 

The  Chinese  chronicles  give  us  a  glimpse  of  the  system  of  the 
bureaucracy.  The  Hsdn  T'ang  shu  (618  —  906  A.D.)  informed  us 
that  "there  are  thirty-'two  high  ministers,  and  the  ta-iso-han-hiung 
is  the  first  of  them"  (Groeneveldt,  1960,  p.  13).  And  the  Sung  she 
(960  —  1279  AjD.)  gives  us  the  following  infonnation:  "three  so:ns 
of  the  king  are  viceroys,  they  are  aided  by  samgais  and  four  rakryans, 
who  manage  together  the  affairs  of  the  state,  just  as  the  ministers 
in  CMna;  these  have  no  fixed  pay,  but  they  get  from  time  to  time 
products  of  the  soil  and  other  things  of  this  kiiiid.  Next  there  are 
more  than  three  hundred  civil  employes,  who  are  considered  equal  to 
siu-\isai  (graduates  of  the  lowest  degree)  in  China,  they  keep  the 
bookis  in  which  the  revemue  is  put  down.  They  have  also  about  a 
thousand  fiiinctionaries  of  lower  rank,  who  attend  to  the  walls  and 
the  moat  of  the  town,  the  treasury,  the  granaries  aaid  to  the  soldiers. 
The  general  of  the  army  gets  every  half  year  ten  tools  of  gold; 
there  are  thirty  thousand  soldiers  who,  every  half  year,  are  paid 
according  to  their  rank"  (Groeneveldt,  1960.  pp.  16  —  17;  see  also 
Damais,  1960,  pp.  1  —  29). 

Of  this  information  only  the  past  co.ncerning  the  higher  court 
dignitaries  can  be  verified  by  the  inscriptions.  There  are  indeed 
royal  princes  (rakryan  mahamantri  i  hino.  i  halu  and  i  sirilan)  assisting 
the  king  in  government,  and  there  are  liigher  court  dignitaries 
with  the  title  of  rai^ryan  and  pamgal,  the  latter  being  clerical 
functionaries.  They  get  apanage  domains,  the  so-called  wataks, 
hence  the  information  in  the  Chinese  clironicles  tha:t  they  do  not  get 
fixed  pay,  but  products  of  the  soil  (cf.  Boechari,  1968). 

Whether  the  number  is  exactly  thirty-two  as  tlie  T'ang  Annals 
informed  us,  is  still  an  open  que'stion.  This  number  is  certaiiily  a 
symbolic  one,  representing  the  thirty-two  principal  god!s  mentioned 
above.  As  to  the  more  than  300  fiscal  officials,  they  are  supposed 
to  be  comparable  with  the  so-called  manilala  drawya  haji  hx  the 
inscriptions.    We  will  deal  with  this  group  of  functionaries  belov;. 

We  are  fortuiiate  in  having  a  sanall  manuscript,  the  Nawanatya, 
dealing  with  part  of  the  highest  court  dignitaries  (Pigeaud, 
1960  —  63>.   In  this  short  treatise  are  described  the  duties  of  the 

l)nllh,  the  clomnri,  the  kauumhau,  the  rorif|(i  and  the  ttuii«rifjuri  —  the 
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five  ianda  rahyan  rin  pakirakiran  —  and  also  their  qualifications; 
A  person  miist  have  certain  physical  and  intellectual  abilities  to  be 
eligible  for  nomination  to  these  'highest  functions,  irrespective  of 
hiiS  descent. 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  wataks,  the  autonomous  domains 
of  the  rahryans  and  the  pamgats,  have  their  own  eyistem  of  adminis- 
tration. However,  not  enough  evidence  has  been  found  to 
reconstruct  it.  The  scanty  information  only  pointis  to  the  existence 
of  a  paiih  and  some  "assistants/". 

The  village,  or  wanua,  gives  us  a  more  elaborate  picture.  The 
village  is  also  an  autonomous  area,  governed  by  village  elders 
(karaman)  with  one  of  them  as  village  head  (tuhan  nin  kcu-aman  or 
iuJia  wanua).  Evidence  in  the  inscriptions  dating  from  the  ninth, 
century  points  to  their  being  considered  of  equal  rank,  but  each 
of  them  has  a  separate  duty.  We  have  thus  for  instance  ramas 
who  are  responsible  for  maintaiining  the  roads  and  the  bridges,  for 
the  regulation  of  the  water  supply  for  irrigation,  for  supervising 
the  rice-barns,  the  forests,  etc. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  villages  are  held  responsible  for 
the  maintaining  of  law  and  order  within  their  territories.  Some 
inscriptions  give  us  evidence  that  when  there  occurred  murders  or 
fights  resulting  in  someone  being  injured,  without  the  village 
elders  being  able  to  prevent  it  or  to  capture  the  evildoer,  the  whole 
village  had  to  pay  fines  to  the  king.  And  the  village  also  has  its 
own  tribunal. 


THE  SYSTEM  OF  L.\W  ENFORCEMENT 


A  certain  number  of  the  pamgats  have  judicial  duties.  In  the 
court  of  Majapahit  there  are  seven  of  them,  called  upapaiu  (van 
Naerssen,  1933).  They  are  described  as  ^'they  who  are  able  to  decide 
who  are  right  or  wrong  in  disputes.",  and  each  of  thom  is  proficient 
in  the  law-books  of  a  certain  religious  sect. 

The  existence  of  written  codes  of  law  is  attested  by  the 
abundance  of    manuscripts  In  the    Old-  and   Middle-Javanese  and 
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OM-Balinese  languages  in  museum  collections  in  Indoneisia  as  well  as 
i,n  the  Netherlands.  Only  one  doctoral  dissertation,  however,  back 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  has  so  •  far  dealt  with  thiis  kind  of 
literature  (Jonker  1885)i).  Several  inscriptions  also  mention  some 
of  these  law-books"0  . 

That  thoise  law-ibooks  were  actually  used  in  daily  life  is  evidenced 
by  the  existence  of  inscri.ptio.;is  constituting  judgments  of  law 
(Jayapatra).  '3o  far  only  ten  of  them  have  been  recovered.  They  give 
us  a  glimpise  of  the  process  of  law  enforcement.  In  this  process 
we  have  the  prosecutor,  the  defendant,  the  witnesses  and  the  judge. 
And  in  matters  which  are  ,not  incorporated  in  the  law-books, 
decision  is  based  on  the  advice  of  a  couTisel  comprising  honorable 
and  trustworthy  people^).  ; 

The  watak  and  the  villages  (wanua)  had  their  own  tribunals. 
The  judicial  offilcers  ako  held  the  titla  of  pamgal.  Cases  which  could 
be  settled  by  the  village  tribunal  were  tried  there.  But  disputes 
about  the  status  of  land,  especially  when  it  concerned  a  freehold 
(sima),  were  brought  up  to  the  king*). 


THE  SYSTEM  OF  REVENUE 

For  several  kinds  of  expenditure,  such  a:5  the  builduig  of 
temples,  the  reward  (dahsina)  for  the  bralimanas  conducting  the 
religious  ceremonies,  the  royal  cremation  ceremonies,  the  rewards 

a )  Recenitly  an  Indonesian  translation  of  this  law-book  has  been  published 
by  Prof.  Dr.  R.B.  Slametmuljana  (1965). 

-)  For  instance  tlie  inscription  of  Kawamibang  Kulwan  (O.J.O.,  LVII) 
mentioned  tlic  Siiwasasana,  and  the  inscription  of  "Bcndosari"  (O.J.O., 
LXXXV)  mentioned  the  Kutaramanawa, 

•"•)  An  exam.ple  is  found  in  tlie  inscriiiticn  of  Wumdu  Kidul  <latcd  922  A.D. 
(Stutterheim.  1925),  iin  which  .a  viUage  inhaibitaait,  Sang  Dhanadi,  was 
taken  to  be  a  Khmer,  and  consequently  classified  into  the  WARGG-A 
KILALAN.  The  members  of  the  council  foniiod  to  investigate  this 
umanimouBily  testified  that  he  was  a  nstlVe  inhabitant  of  the 
village  (WWANG  YUKTI). 

I)  For  instaincG  in  the  inscription  of  Sarmvadharmm-a  (O.J.O.,  LXXIX), 
!ind  in  the  inscription  of  "Bcndoaari". 
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for. those  meritorious  in  toattle,  and  for  public  works  such  as  the 
construction  of  d'ams,  etc.,  the  state  had  to  have  its  own  resources; 

The  state  income  was  derived  from  tithes,  taxes  and  fines, 
and  also  from  tribute  paid  by  the  va^ssal  states,  and  gifts  offered 
by  friendly  coumtries.  According  to  the  Chinese  ohronioles  the 
peasants  had  to  pay  10%  of  the  produce  of  their  land  (Grc-sne veldt, 
1960,  p.  16.  One  inscription  gives  us  evidence  that  ths  tithes  were 
based  on.  ths.  extent  of  the  land,  and  that  it  had  to  be  paid  in 
cash^).  In  this  case  one  may  be  incliined  to  the  belief  that  thare 
existedtheiiistitutionofi'and  tax  or  land  rent.  But  we  are  not  certain 
yet  whether  this  wais  aptually  the  case,  because  we  do  not  have 
definite  evidence  about  the  nature  of  landed  property  of  that  time, 
though  some  instances  |nduce  us  to  believe  that  the  arable  land 
was  owned  by  the  people  or  the  village  community.  This  supposition 
is  based  on  evidence  that  the  king  had  to  buy  a  piece  of  land  from 
the  village  elders  whenever  he  needed  it  for  dedication  to  a  certain 
sanctuary-).  And  we  also  have  evidence  of  people  selling  or  putting 
out  his  piece  of  land  on  lease  to  another. 

Taxes  were  drawn  from  trade  and  home  industry.  The 
inscriptions  give  us  a  lively,  picture  of  the  nature  of  trade  in  ancient 
times.  Next  to  the  closed  village  economy,  with,  peasants,  men  and 
women,  going,  to  the. market  place  in  a  neighbouring  village^),  we 
also  get  the  picture  of  merchants  taking  their  wares  to  more 
distant  places  or  to  the.  harbours  in  river  boats,  to  be  exported. 
And  foreign  merchants  and  merchants  from  the  other  islands  came 
to  the  harbours  in  Java,  exchanging  their  wares  with  the  products 
of  the  land'^).  A  picture  of  this  international  trade  may  also  be 
found  in  Chinese  and  Arabic  accounts  (see  e.g.  Wang  Gungwu, 
1958;  Wheatley,  1959;  Wolters,  1967;  Ferrand,  1913—14). 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  in  ancient  times  there  were 
foreign    merchants  .staying    in  different    places  in    Indonesia.  .In 

O  This  information  is  contained  in  the  inscription  of  Palcpanan 
mentioned  in  note  3,  page  7. 

-J)  In  a  recently  discovered  inscription -at,  the  village  of  Indrakila  (Batang, 
Pekalongan)  dated  882  A.D.,  a  king's  concubine  bought  a  piece  of  land 
from  the  village  elders  of  Salingsinan,  to  be  dedicated  to"  the  Bhata.ra 
of  Dihyang. 

'■')   Information  •  like    this  is  ■  found    inter  alia  in    the    inscription  of 

Panggumulan  (Bosch,  1925;  Sarkar,  1938). 
I)    See  for  instance  the  inscrilption  of  Komajagyan,  menti»ned,  in  note  I, 

page  6. 
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Old-Javanese  inscriptions  they  were  called  waryga  kdalan,  consisting 
of  Chinese,  Cams,  Khmers,  Tliais,  Burmese,  Ceyloncse,  and  Indians 
from  several  places  in  India  (Aryans,  KUngalese,  Bengalis,  etc.). 
The  term  gives  us  the  notion  that  they  were  in  one  way  or  other 
involved  m  the  collecting  of  taxes.  May  be  some  of  them  were 
tax-farmers,  this  supposition  toeing  deduced  from  tlae  inscription  of 
Wurudu  Kidlil  dated  992  A.D.  (Stutterheim,  1925)  i;,. 

Information  about  fines  may  be  drawn  from  the  law-books; 
andi  literary  sources,  such  as  the  'Nagarakrtagama,  give  us 
information  about  the  tribute  paid  by  vassal  states,  and  Chinese 
chronicles  contain  reference  about  gifts  offered  by  friendly  countries. 

Unfortunately  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  clear  picture 
of  the  fiscal  organization.  We  referred  above  to  the  existence  of  the 
so-called  manilala  draivya  hafi,  a  list  of  more  than  a  hundred  titles 
being  found  in  the  inscriptions.  The  supposition  that  they  were 
some  ikind  of  tax  collectors  is  derived  from  information  in  the 
inscriptions  stating  that  lands  founded  as  freeholds  may  from  that 
tune  on  not  be  entered  by  these  officials,  and  that  merchants 
tracing  in.  the  freeholds  and  artisans  and  craftsmen  living  within 
its  boundaries  are  to  a  certain  degree  freed  from  their  interference. 
But  the  titles  included  in  this  category  of  functionaries  lead  us  to 
believe  that  they  were  not  to  be  compared  with  professional  tax 
collectors  of  today,  but  that  they  were  king's  servants  living 
within  the  palace  compoimd  {watah  i  jro),  who  did  not  get  apanage 
domains',  so  that  for  their  living  they  had  to  be  paid  from  the  state 
treasury. 


THE  ROLE  OF  RELIOION 


Finally  we  will  say  something  about  the  role  of  religion  in 
traxiitional  society.  Since  prehistoric  times  the  Indonesians  have  been 

1)  In  fact  this  supposition  is  etlll  very  conjectural.  As  has  been  pointed 
out,  this  inscription  concerned  a  certain  Sang  Dhanadi  who  was  takeii 
to  bo  a  Khmei-,  and  was  therefore  classified  into  the  WARGMIA 
KILALAN.  He  was  then  ondered  by  Sang  Pamarlwa  to  collect  taxes  (?) 
-.vlthin  the  region  of  MANHURI. 
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highly  religious  people,  in  the  sense  that  they  have  always  believed 
in  the  supernatural,  and  one  of  the  aspects  of  their  belief  is  that 
they  were  able,  as  it  were,  to  force  nature  to  fulfil  their  wishes  by 
offerings  to  the  spirits  and  by  worshipping  the  spirits  of  their 
ancestors. 

Indian  culture  brought  new  religions,  Hinduism  and  Buddhisim> 
They  did  not  come  in  their  purest  forms,  but  in  an  advanced  state 
of  development,  showing  tendencies  towards  synicretism  between 
the  two.  Srivijaya  inscriptions  dating  from  the  seventh  century  AJD. 
already  give  us  evidence  of  a  kind  of  Vajrayana  Buddhism  (Coedes, 
1930),  and  the  inscription  of  Kelurak  dated  782  A.D.  clearly  shows 
the  syncretistical  tendencies  between  Hinduism  a.nd  Buddhism 
(Bosch  1924:).  In  fact  adherents  of  Hinduism  and  Buddliism  were 
living  in  peace  side  by  side  during  tha  centuries  of  the  '"Hindu- 
Indonesian"  period.  In  the  courts  of  Singhasari  and  Majapahit  there 
were  superintendents  of  the  iSivaitic  as  well  as  of  the  Buddhistic 
religion  {dharmmadhyaksa  i  kasaiivan  and  dharmmaAhyciksa  i  kasogatan). 

The  spirits  of  our  prehistoric  ancestor's  were  partly  replaced 
by  deities  of  the  Hindu  and  Buddhist  pantheon.  And  one  also  could 
have  his  personal  wishes  fulfilled  by  giving  offerings  to  certain 
deities.  The  moist  important  for  the  whole  kingdom  was  indeed 
the  worship  of  the  highest  God  for  maintaining  the  world  order. 
Ancestor  worship  still  played  an  important  role,  and  the  ruling 
dynasty,  and  the  ruling  nobility  in  autonomous  territories, 
worshipped  their  deceased  ancestors  in  temples. 

Hinduism  and  Buddhism  taught  our  ancestors  a  new  concept 
of  life  after  death.  The  new  religions  brought  the  prospect  of 
salvation  through  meritorious  deeds  (dharmma).  If  one  was  able  to 
live  up  to  his  duties  according  to  his  caste  and  profession  (svadharm- 
ma)  throughout  his  life,  he  would  be  freed  from  the  endless  chain  of 
rebirths,  and  his  soul  would  be  taken  up  in  the  God's  paradise. 
Supporting  religious  foundations,  donating  something  to  a  religious 
community,  were  among  the  acts  considered  as  meritorious  deeds, 
leading  to  accumulation  of  merits. 

In  view  of  all  this  we  are  of  tlae  opinion  that  it  w^s  because 
of  this  highly  religious  attitude,  the  devotion  to  the  gods,  .to,  the 
spirits  of  the  ancestors,  the  obeisance  of  the  .people  towards  their 
rulers,  and  —  it  is  self-evident  —  based  on  a  sound  economy,  that 
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our  forefathers  were  able  to  leiave  us  the  iiiheritaiice  of  such  superb 
works  of  art  as  the  Borobudur,  Prainibanan,  Plaosan,  Sewu, 
Singagari,  Panatara.n  and  other  temples,  and  a  wealth  of  literary 
works. 

We  do  not  find  juistification  for  attributing  the  end  of  classical 
Hindu- Javanese  culture  to  the  excessive  burden  laid  upon  the 
population  by  these  building  activities,  as  Bchrieke  proposed  in  one 
of  his  articles  (Schrieke,  1957).  The  social  structure,  the  nature 
of  agrariajii  economy,  and  aibove  all  the  religious  attitude  of  the 
people  make  it  unlikely  that  those  building  activities  destroyed  the 
economic  structure  of  the  ancient  isociety^) . 

However,  we  should  not  make  the  mistake  of  visualizing  Hindu 
and  Buddhist  religion  perpetrating  into  the  lowest  strata  of  tho 
population.  The  greater  part  of  the  village  community,  especially 
tliat  clasisified  into  the  sudra  caste,  still  held  to  the  indigenous 
belief  in  spirits.  Central- Javanese  inscriptions  still  invoke  all  kinds 
of  these  nonJndian  suparnatural  beings. 


CONCLUSION 


In  isummary  we  may  pohit  out  here  some  of  what  we  think 
the  most  important  aspects  of  traditional  siociety,  which  might  be 
given  more  attention,  a~;d  for  which,  if  possible,  also  facilities  for 
research  be  provided. 

The  traditional  territorial  division,  namely  the  kingdom 
comprising  autonomous  areas,  is  followed  by  the  present  goveriiment. 
We  think  that  for  Indonesia,  comprising  several  thousands  of  islands, 
with  a  population  consisting  of  so  many  ethnic  groups,  this  form 
of  government  is  the  most  acceptable  one.  And  recently  the 
government  has  rightly  endeavoured  to  establish  autonomous  villages 

:»)  .It  is  to  .bo  .remembered.. that  tlic  social  classes. moinly  invol.vcd  in  the 
building  of  temples  were  the  BRAHMANAS,  the  KSATRYAS  and  the 
SUDRAS,  the  latter  doing  trie  dirty  work  of  carrying  the  stones 
to  the  building  site.  The  Plaosan  and  Prambanaii  temples  give  us 
evidence  that  they  were  built  by  the  king  in  cooperation  with  all  his 
state  functionaries  nnd  the  local  rulers. 
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(State  Regulation  No.  19/1965).  The  autonomous  village  is  the  most 
original  social  unit  since  prehistoric  times,  and  never  had'  it  shown 
its  inability  to  function  properly  in  the  total  framework. 

The  king  as  the  highest  leader  was  supposed  to  have  divine 
cKaraoteristics.  He  was  supposed  to  be  the  .-upholder  of  the  law. 
rewarding  the  meritorious  a,nid  punishing  the  evildoers,  irrespective 
of  their  descent,  and  he  ought  to  he  just,  ge&ierous  and  benevolent, 
always  caring  about  the  weal  and  woe  of  his  peopl3,  and  he  ought 
to  crush  his  enemies  without  delay.  The  higher  state  functionaries 
had  to  be  chosen  from  suitable  persons,  the  choice  being  based 
exclusively  on  their  intellectual  abilities. 

The  viaw  that  before  the  commg  of  western  influence  our 
ancestors  did  not  have  written  codes  of  law,  and  that  traditional 
jurisprudence  was  based  solely  on  customary  law,  is  certainly 
wrong.  Manuscripts  containing  codess  of  law  in  ancient  as  well  as 
more  modern  Indonesian  languages  may  be  found  in  abundance 
in  museum  collections  and  in  private  possession.  The  study  of  this 
kind  of  literature  may  open  our  eyes  to  our  own  ideals  of  justice, 
which  might  be  used  as  basis  for  the  composition  of  a  national  code 
of  law. 

We  in  Southeast  Asia  are  now  faced  with  the  problem  of 
harmonisinig  our  social  standards  with  modern  requirements  as  the 
result  of  the  impact  of  Western  culture.  We  ara  faced  with  the 
problem  as  to  whether  we  will  fully  adopt  the  western  political 
structure,  the  western  system  of  bureaucracy,  the  western  concepts 
of  law  and  justice,  etc.,  or  whether  we  shall  retain  some  of  our 
traditional  social  values  and  adjust  them  to  modern  standards. 
If  we  are  incUned  to  the  latter,  than  we  have  to  know  our  cultural 
heritage  more  profoundly. 

The  picture  sketched  above  is  .not  complete.  There  are  still  many 
uncertain  interpretations,  owing  to  our  inadequate  kuowledge  of 
the  ancient  languages,  and  to  the  fact  that  so  many  sources  still 
have  to  be  published.  So  many  inscriptions  are  known  only  in 
provisional  transcriptions  (Cohen  Stuart,  1875;  Brandeis-Krom, 
1913)  and  many  more  are  still  unpublished.  A  look  at  the  lists  of 
manuscripts  kept  in  museums  in  Jakarta,  Bali  and  in  the  Netherlands 
m^kes  us  conscious  of  the  staggering  amount  of  work  still  to  be 
done  in  the  field  of  philology. 
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I  do  not  know  how  the  situation  is  in  the  Philippines,  Cambodia, 
Thailand,  Malaysia  a.nd  Singapore.  A  vague  idea  of  what  was 
already  done  and  what  still  has  to  be  done  in  the  field  of  epigraphy 
and  philology  in  those  regions  may  be  obtained  from  the 
bibliographies  included  in  the  works  of,  among  others,  G.  Cosdes 
(1968)b  D.G.E.  Hall  (1968),  and  David  J.  Steinberg  (1971)'. 

We  recojnmend  here  thus  the  study  of  all  kinds  of  documentary 
material,  be  it  inscriptions,  chronicles,  treatises  o,n  statecraft,  codss 
of  law  or  other  literary  works,  since  this  kind  of  study  may  give  us 
an  idea  of  our  ideals  and  social  values.  One  thing  we  must 
acknowledge,  namely  that  the  social  values  of  our  forefathers  were 
such  that  they  were  able  to  ha.nd  on  to  us  a  cultural  heritage  to  be 
proud  of. 
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Moh.  Said  REKSOHADIPRODJO 


Though  the  Javanese  as  individuals  are  different  from  each 
other  in  their  daily  behaviour,  yet  we  can  observe  some  common 
aspects  in  their  way  of  life  as  an  ethnic  group.  lUiese  common  aspects, 
however,  are  2iot  always  expresised  in  the  actual  life,  but  reflected 
in  common  inclinations,  common  aspirations,  aad  common  ideals. 

The  inner  hfe  of  man  is  in  fact  an  expression  of  his  search 
for  happiness.  We  are  all  searching  for  happiness,  whether  as 
individuals,  as  a  race  or  as  a  nation.  [Only  the  way  in  which  we 
try  to  realize  this  happiness  and  the  meaning  happiness  has  for  each 
of  us  are  different. 

As  each  persoii  and  each  race  has  his  own  interpretation  of 
happiness,  and  his  own  approach  towards  the  achievement  of  this 
happiness,  so  each  person  and  each  race  has  also  his  own  special 
kind  of  inner  life. 

Two  aspects  that  I  consider  intrinsic  to,  and  characteristic  of 
Javanese  inner  life  namely,  the  syncretic-dialectic  aspect  and  the 
inner  centered  aspect,  will  be  discussed  here. 


THE  SYNCRETICDIALECTIC  ASPECT 


The  Javanese  are  known  (or  notorious)  for  their  syncretic-dialectic 
approach  to  life,  for  their  inclination  to  reconcile  various  cultural 
elements  however  different  in  origin,  in  form  and  in  character  they 
may  be,  as  long  as  they  can  be  considereid  as  having  one  common 
ground  or  aiming  at  one  common  goal.  This  inclination  is  reflected 
In  the  motto  Bhincka  Tunqgal  Ikn  (Unity  in  Diversity).  This  explains 
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why  it  is  that  in  the  in,ner  life  of  the  Javanese  there  can  exist 
together  peacefully  and  harmoniouisly,  various  elements  belaiiging 
to  tlio  world  of  animism,  dynaouism,  monotheism,  polytheism, 
monism,  pluralism,  pantheism,  as  wel  as  those  originating  in 
classical  and  modern  philosophies,  ideologies  and  sciences.  All  these 
various  elements  manipulated,  transformed,  revitalized  and  ordered 
in  a  harmonious  way,  form  the  general  frame  of  Javanese  orientation 
towards  life  though  individually  they  assert  that  they  are  Moslem, 
Christian,  Buddhist  or  of  soma  other  faith. 

ITliis  Eyncretic-dialsctic  approach  is  a  typical  aspect  ■  of  the 
so-callsd  '  Kejawon  mental  attitude  of  the  Javanese,  hasad  on  the 
conviction  that  all  religions,  philosophies  and  ideologies,  however 
different  ia  their  starting-point,  form  and  content,  Jiave  one  and 
the  same  goal,  and  that  all  concepts  of  God,  however  different 
from  each  qtlier,  are  concepts  of  one  and  the  same  God,  the  source 
and  ground  of  all  that  exists. 

Is  not  the  aim  of  all  religions,  philosophies  and  ideologies  the 
?^me,  aaanely,  the  happiness  of  man  as  well  as  the  formation  of 
a  society  that  is  orderly,  peaceful,  prosperous  and  jiust,  based  on 

love  a.nd  truth   (Mamayu  Kayu  saltra,  m<anayu    hayu   hangsa,  mcunayu 

hayu  manungsa),  and  is  not  tha  concept  of  God  in  all  religions 
a  concept  of  the  same  God  of  Truth  'a,nd  Justice,  of  Love  and 
Compassion  ? 

What  h  important  to.  the  Javanese  way  of  thinking  is  not  that 
which  makes  us  different  and  separated  from  one  another,  but 
that  which  makes  us  similar  to  oiie  another  and  binds  us  together 
in  an  eciunenical  way;  not  the  form  and  formalities  but  the  essence 
and  actual  behaviour;  not  the  dogmas  and  theories  but  honesty  and 
cdnsistency  i,n  the  realization  of  what  is  conceived  as  just  and 
true;  not  that  we  belong  to  a  certain  faith  or  religious  group  but 
that  the  spinit  underlying  all  religions  is  within  us,  and  tliat  we 
live  up  to  it  consistently. 

Therefore  the  Javanese  are  reluctant  to  quarrel  about 
foirmalities,  form,  dogmas,  theories  and  concepts  or  to  compete 
in.  gaining  adherents  or  followers  for.  a  special  reli:gion,  philosophy 
or  ideology.  Thay  prefer  to  work  together  towards  the  same  goal 
while  preserving  each  one  his  proper  identity  and  helping  others 
im  trying  to  be  perfect  each  in  his  way,  (This,  is  expressed  for 
example,  in  the  idea  of  Gotong  royong  based  on  geschaiAon  samengaau 
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or  separated  but  working  together  according  to  Ki  Hadjar 
Dewantara) . 

The  Kejawen  mental  attitude  implies  a  tolerance  and  openness 
to  ideas  whatever  they  are  and  from  wherever  they  come,  without 
however,  losing  one's  autonomy  and  critical  sense  of  objectivity. 
This  is  a  tolerance  and  openness  .based  not  on  an  "I  don't  care" 
mentality  but  on  respect  for  the  ideas  and  convictions  of  others 
and  on  a  sense  of  modesty  concerning  one's  own  ideas  and 
convictions,  without  becoming  inconsistent;  on  a  love  for  truth  while 
remaining  conscious  of  the  relativity  of  man's  ability  to  conceive 
truth. 

Such  a  tolerance  and  openness,  however,  is  with  difficulty 
realized  in  practice  without  its  being  misundersitood  and  mis- 
interpreted as  a  lack  of  consistency  and  integrity,  as  being  too 
permissive,  too  compromising  and  too  submissive;  yes,  even  as  a 
kind  of  dislionesty  and  hypocrisy. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  the  Javanese  in  general  are  no  strict 
followers  of  a  certain  faith.  (Strict  in  the  sense  of  punctually 
observing  formal  duties  and  formalities  of  an  institutionalized 
religion).  But  tliis  does  not  mean  that  they  are  not  consistent  or 
that  they  don't  like  formalities  and  formal  duties. 

It  is  because,  to  most  JavaJiese,  the  fact  of  belonging  to  an 
institutionalized  religion  is  merely  a  matter  of  utility,  such  as 
wearing  a  dress,  in  order  to  be  recognized  and  respected  (agama- 
ageming  aji)  but  concerning  principles  as  well  as  concerning 
formalities  and  rituals  they  like  to  foe  free  (mandireng  prihadi): 

Therefore,  it  should  not  come  as  a  surprise  when  one  observes 
that  many  Javanese,  while  asserting  that  they  are  Moslems, 
observe  only  the  Islamic  formalities  and  rituals  concerning  marriage 
and  death,  and  do  not  perform  the  prayers  either  at  home  or  in 
the  mosque,  do  not  fast  during  the  month  of  Puasa,  do  not  abstain 
from  drinking  alcoholic  beverages  and  from  eating  pork,  nor  that 
they  only  make  use  of  Koranic  phrases  and  verses  for  magical 
purposes  without  knowing  the  meaning  of  the  words,  and  follow 
the  moral  code  of  Islam  more  according  to  the  spirit  than  according 
to  the  letter. 

This,  of  course,  gives  the  impression  of  indifference, 
permissiveness,  and  inconsistency,  even  of  dishonesty  and  hypocrisy 
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fmuiia/il-j.  Such  Moslems  are  called  uhaiKjan  (reds)  to  distinguish 
thsrn  from  the  putiJutn  (whites)  or  snniri   (strict  follower  of  a  faith). 

However,  they  themselves  prefsr  to  be  called  munafik  to  giving 
up  their  personal  freedom  as  abangan. 


THE  INNER-CENTERED  ASPECT 


The  other  aspect  of  Javanese  inner  lif-3  is  what  I  call  the 
.'inner-centered  aspect  —  the  inclination  to  solve  the  problems  of 
life  through  introspection  or  mawas  diri  first,  before  acting  in  relation 
to  the  outer  world. 

This  implies  that  before  acting  v/e  have  to  take  care  that  our 
mind  is  calm  and  quiet,  serene  and  peaceful  (n)eng-m.eirengj.  Only  when 
we  are  neng  will  our  mind  be  clear  (ning,  hening,  wening)  an.d  will  we  be 
able  to  think  in  the  proper  way  objectively  and  creatively 
(nung,  hanuag),  and  thus  have  the  best  chance  of  determining  the 
most  effective  solution  to  the  problem  we  are  facing  (nang,  menang). 

This  process  is  called  neng -ning -nung -nang. 

a.  To  act  impulsively  and  emotionally,  is  considered  naive  and 
immature. 

b.  Tliinking  that  the  world  outside  us  can  be  blamed  for  how  and 
what  we  feel  a.nd  for  how  we  act  and  what  we  do  is  also  naive 
and  immature. 

Indeed,  being  a  physical  object  we  are  determined,  we  are 
provoked  and  we  are  challenged  by  events  and  circumstances, 
by  men  and  things,  thus  by  the  outer  world,  but  being  also 
a  subject  we  are  free  to  determine  how  we  act,  react  and 
respond,  towards  the  outer  world.  So,  as  to  how  and  what  we 
feel  or  do,  we  ourselves  are  responsible  and  no  one  or  nothing 
can  be  blamed  for  our  mistakes  a,nd  griefs. 

The  outer  world  is  actually  only  a  stimulus  or  a  challenge 
towards  which  we  react  or  respond,  a.nd  how  we  react  or 
respond  depends  on  the  mental  attitude  of  each  of  us.  So  we 
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ourselves  are  the  makers  of  our  life,  for  we  are  free  in. 
determining  the  way  i,n  which  we  want  to  live. 

To  be  responsible  for  what  we  fesl  or  do,  implies  .not  blaming 
others.  And  not  blaming  others  will  prevent  us  from  feeling 
anger  and  envy,  hati-ed  and  resentment  towards  the  outer 
world,  and  will  make  us  feel  at  home  in  whatever  circumstances 
we  may  live,  peaceful  and  serene  (neng). 

With  this  mental  attitude  we  are  able  to  conceive  reality  in 
an  objective  way. 

Seeing  that  people,  living  a  simple  life  caa  be  happy  (mikul 
dowel  rengeng-rengeng)  while  people  liviiig  in  comfort  a.ud  luxury 
and  able  to  enjoy  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world  can  be  unhappy 
(nisimpak  mohil  mbrehes  mdi)  we  can  djraw  the  conclusion  that 
happiness  is  different  from  pleasure,  comfort  and  luxury.  And 
also  that  we  can  have  pleasure,  comfort  and  luxury  if  we  have 
riches,  power,  prestige  and  fame  (semat,  drajat,  immafj,  but  that 
with  semat,  drajat  and  kramat  we  cannot  buy  happiness. 

We  also  experience  that  if  we  are  tired  and  sleepy  and  also 
have  a  good  conscience  ("a  good  conscience  sleeps  in  thunder"), 
we  can  have  a  good  sleep,  while  if  we  are  neither  tired  nor 
happy  and  do  not  have  a  good  conscience,  we  find  it  difficult  to 
have  a  good  sleep,  even  in  a  comfortable  bed  and  in  a  comfortable 
room;  and  also  that  any  food  and  drink  will  taste  good  if 
we  are  healthy,  hungry  and  thirsty.  And  that  if  we  are 
sick,  not  hungry  and  not  thirsty  any  so-called  delicious  food 
and  drink,  will  not  ta^e  as  delicious  as  it  is  supposed  to  taste. 

We  can  also  observe  that  attachment  to  and  ambition  for  all 
what  is  transient  such  as  riches,  power,  prestige,  fame  land 
success,  comfort  and  luxury,  things  and  persons  are  actually 
the  source  of  all  sorrow  and  grief,  fear  and  anguisli  and  of 
all  negative  and  destructive  acts,  and  not  the  possession  of 
these  transient  things,  nor  their  use  in  an  efficient  and  effective 
way  according  to  our  moral  conscience. 

Thus  we  don't  need  to  renounce  the  world  nor  do  we  need  to 
fear  the  possessions  of  wordly  things,  if  only  we  can  accept 
the  transient  quaUty  of  the  tilings  of  the  world  as  unavoidable 
and  so  can  use  them  in  the  proper  way. 
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Accepting  the  transciency  of  worldly  things  as  unavoidable 
implies  the  readiness  of  losing  everything  that  we  have,  except 
ourselves  i.e.  our  integrity  and  our  self-respect.  (Goethe: 
Alles  koonne  man  verlieran  wenn  man  bleibo  was  man  isl). 

Using  worldly  things  in  the  proper  way  is  to  use  them 
according  to  what  Ki  Ageng  Surjomentaram  called  the  six 
sa  i.e.: 

1.  sahuluho        :    according  to    what  we  really    need  i.e. 

physical  and  mental  health  R;nd  inner  peace 
and  happiness 

2.  saperluno       :    efficiently  i.e.  serving  our    essential  needs 

3.  sacukupe      :    effectively  i.e.  without    waste    of  energy, 

time  and  matter. 

4.  sahenero        :    according  to  what  we  conceive  as  just  a,nd 

true,  according  to  reality  "as  it  is" 

5.  samcstiiie       :    according  to  legal  and  ethical  norms. 

6.  sakepenaha     :    without  violating  our  physical  and  mental 

health. 

Being  able  to  do  all  this  we  can  be  successful  witliout 
outwardly  vulnerable  (digdaya  lanpa  aji);  we  shall  be  able  to 
feel  rich  without  having  riches  (sugih  lanpa  handa);  we  shall 
not  feel  lonely  and  afraid  though  ws  have  to  stay  alone  and 
liave  to  fight  for  truth  and  justice  alone,  as  a  single  fighter 
(nglurug  tanpa  hala). 

Being  able  to  do  all  tliis  we  can  be  successful  without 
dominating,  humiliating  or  degi^ading  others.  (iSosrokartono : 
Menang  tanpa  ngasorakej. 

e.  There  is  another  aspect  of  mawasdiri  that  is  called  icpa  salhn 
i.e.  trying  to  understand  the  feelings  and  motives  of  others 
through  putting  ourselves  in  their  place. 

This  prevents  us  from  unjust  judging  and  mistaken 
presumption,  from  condemning  others  as  if  we  were  faultless 
saints,  and  enables  us  to  sympathise  and- to  love  otliers,  and  to 
work  for  them  without  ulterior  motives. 
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The  ability  to  work  for  others  with  a  love  that  is  not 
dominating,  not  possessive,  and  not  commercial  i.e.  free  from 
ulterior  motives  gives  us  the  fecli.ng  of  inner  richness  and 
power  that  enables  us  to  find  happiness  in  the  process  of 
action  itself  and  not  primarily  in  the  result. 

This  inner-centeredness  often  gives  the  impression  that  the 
JavaneHs  are  reserved,  introverted  a.ud  lacking  in  dynamism, 
indolent,  unrealistic  and  impractical,  careless  and  too  easily 
satisfied.  And  indeed,  if  this  inner-centeredness  is  abused,  it 
does  result  in  such  attitudes  and  characteristics. 

f.  This  inner-centeredness  also  makes  the  Javanese  disinclined  to 
work  for  a  good  place  in  the  hereafter  but  rather  to  realize 
happiness  in  the  present,  in  the  Now. 

They  say :  ''Paradise  and  Hell  are  here  in  this  world,  namely 
within  ourselves,  from  moment  to  moment.  Paradise  and  Hell 
are  mentaJ  states  depending  on  what  and  how  we  think  and 
feel  and  not  on  objective  realities  outside  us. 

You  do  good  because  you  are  happy  doing  good  and  not 
because  you  expect  a  good  in  the  hereafter".  Therefore  the 
motto :  Rame  hing  game,  sepi  ing  pammJi  i.e.  "Be  active,  and 
creative  without  ulterior  motives",  for  this  enables  us  to  be 
happy  in  the  process  of  acting  itself,  irrespective  of  the  results. 
(Willem  van  Oranje:  Point  n  est  hesoin  cl'esperer  pour  entreprendre. 
ni  reussir  pour  persevercr  =  I  need  no  hope  for  success  in  order  to 
undertake  something  nor  do  I  need  succeBs  in  order  to 
persevere). 

Finally  this  inner-centeredness  inclines  the  Javanese  to 
mysticism,  which  aims  at  feeing  one  with  God  (Union  mystica) 
at  each  moment.  (Manunggding  kawula  Ian  Gusli  =  The  union  of 
the  creature  with  the  Creator),  which  is  reflected  in  the 
harmony  of  our  subject  in  our  daily  life. 

It  is  my  hope  that  these  brief  remarks  will  help  others  to 
understand  more  about  the  Javanese  and  their  way  of  thinking. 
At  least  that  these  aspects  of  the  inner  life  of  the  Javanese  will 
provide  a  stimulus  to  further  inquiry  into  the  subject. 
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STUDYING  ETHNIC  GROUPINGS 
IN  INDONESIA 

T.O.  IHROMT 


Unity  in  Diversity,  reflecting  the  basic  characteristic  of  the 
composition  of  our  nation,  reveals  that  our  society  is  pluralistic^). 
Little  effort  has  as  yet  been  devoted  to  the  conceptual  analysis 
of  what  exactly  is  meant  by  pluralistic  societieB,  however,  there 
a^ppears  to  be  at  least  a  working  agreement,  that  there  exist 
significant  differences  between  the  basic  institutions  to  be  found 
ia  the  various  groups  composing  pluralistic  societies.-).  Even  a 
superficial  comparison  alone,  is  sufficient  to  indicate  tliat  institutions 
such  as  the  family,  within  various  ethnic  groups  in  Indonesia, 
differ  in  regard  to  both  their  structure  and  underlying  values^. 

One  can  cits  as  an  examiple  the  family  systems  in  the  Minang- 
kabau  region  and  those  of  the  Bataks,  two  areas  which  although 
contiguous  iiii  terms  of  locality,  entirely  differ  in  regard  to  the 
family  structure.  In  the  Minangkaibau  region  the  children  of  a  couple 
will  be  regarded  as  members  of  the  kinsliip  unit,  at  the  mother's  side, 
whereas  the  Batak  accept  precisely  the  opposite.  According  to  the 
Batak  concept  sons  ai'e  the  link  with  future  genex'ations,  and 
therefore  their  absence  implies  discontinuity  of  the  family.  In  the 
Minangkabau  area,  daughters  link  the  nuclear  family  witli  the  future 

1)  By  society  is  meant,  "the  largest  grouping  ill  which  common  customs, 
traditions,  attitudes  and  feelings  of  unity  are  operative"  (sec  Gillin  and 
Glllin,  Cultural  Sociology,  New  York,  1946,  p.  139). 

2)  See  M.G.  Smiftli,  "Social  and  Cultural  Pluralism",  Annals  New  York 
Acadamy  of  Sciences,  1060;  pp.  763 — 785). 

:i)  By  institution  is  meant,  "a  functional  configuration  of  culture 
poitterns  (including  actions,  Ideas,  attitudes,  and  cultural 
equipment)  which  possesses  a  certain  permanence  and  which  is 
Intended  to  satisfy  folt  socia.l  needs",  See  Gillin  and  Gilliti  op. 
cit:  p.  315. 
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line  of  descent,  a.nd  are  therefore  valued  differently  compared  to 
daughters  in  tlie  Batak  region.  However,  it  should  .be  stressed  that 
the  above  factors  cannot  be  interpreted  as  implying  that  sons  have 
no  value  in  the  Minangkabau  area,  or  that  daughters  are  coaisidered 
to  be  far  inferior  in  the  Batak  region.  The  example  is  only  presented 
to  provide  some  insight  into  the  cultural  context,  in  which  matters 
are  perceived,  and  to  illustrate  that  values  must  be  seen  in  relation 
to  their  cultural  background. 

Differences  in  family  structure,  .are  also  reflected  in  the  rules 
of  inheritance.  The  Batak  son  is  considered  the  logical  persoii,  to 
take  over  the  duties  and  rights  of  his  deceased  parents.  As  a 
consequence,  daughters,  who  will'  leave  the  parental  house  and 
village  to  follow  their  husbands,  are  not  entitlsd  to  inherit  property. 
In  the  Minangkabau  region,  sons  do  not  inherit  the  property  of  their 
parents;  however,  the  proiblem  of  inheritance  in  this  area,  is 
extremely  complicated  and  for  our  present  purposes  it  sufficeis  to 
point  out  that  the  structurs  of  the  family  also  relates  to 
che  rules  of  inheritance.  In  cases  of  divorce,  certain  rules  dictate 
who  will  take  care  of  children,  and  again  these  i  ales  are  related 
to  the  structure  of  the  family.  In  the  Batak  area  children  belong 
to  the  kinship  unit  on  the  father's  side,  and  therefore  the  father 
or  his  relatives  have  to  take  care  of  them,  however,  exceptions  do 
exist,  particularly  when  tho  children  are  still  small.  In  the  Minang- 
kabau region,  children  will  stay  with  the  mother  or  their  mother's 
brother. 

These  examples  of  Minangkabau  and  Batak  rules  of  inheritance 
and  other  customs,  clearly  illustrate  the  diffarences  existing  between 
the  two  ethnic  groups,  and  such  examples  can  be  elaborated  to  other 
ethnic  groups  if  required.  Cultural  anthropologists,  whose  concern  is 
the  study  of  people's  behaviour  in  all  possible  forms  of  societies, 
will  enjoy  naming  all  the  specific  characteristics  to  be  found  among 
various  ethnic  groupings  in  Indonesia,  and  ethnogi-aphers  can 
record  "to  their  heart's  contend",  the  features  of  the  various  groups. 
Ethnologists  can  in  an  exciting  way  analyse  the  implications  of 
the  differences,  and  attempt  to  formulate  propositions,  and  perhaps 
later  theories  could  be  written  which  will  contribute  to  the 
advancement  of  social  sciences.  The  Indonesian  scholar,  however,  is 
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not  as  yet  too  deeply  involved  in  such  activities^).  What  is  considered 
to  be  of  the  greatest  tirgeiicy  is  a  systsmatic  investigation  of  the 
implication  of  the  plurality  of  values  in  an  attempt  to  further 
understand  the  problems  which  we  face  as  a  nation. 


II 

Cultures,  implicitly,  or  at  times  explicitly,  seem  to  select  certain 
vvalues,  which  are  operative  as  the  maim  guides  of  behaviour  for 
individuals  encompassed  in  the  culture  concerned-).  For  the  purpose 
of  this  article,  we  felt  it  sufficient  to  regard  values  as  those 
propositions  in  a  culture,  relating  to  what  is  considered  desirable, 
the  ideal  and  negatively,  what  is  unidesirable  or  to  be  avoided^).. 
Through  the  socialization  process  individuals  in  a  society 
possess  knowledge  of  the  values  existing  in  their  culture, 
and  mechanisms  of  social  control  exist,  which  ensure  that  individuals 
behave  according  to  the  preference  expressed  in  the  culture*). 

in  a  plural  society,  such  as  Indone^a,  there  also  exists  a 
plurality  of  value  systems,  i>roviding  guides  for  the  behaviour  of 
individuals,  originatiing  both  in  the  various  ethnic  cultures,  and 
from  the  growing  national  Indonesian  culture.  One  can  imagine 
that  such  a  situation  entails  latent  sources  of  conflict  for  th^e 
individual,  especially  when  loyalty  to  an  ethnic  group  conflicts  witli 
the  loyalty  to  the  larger  group  i.e.  the  nation.  Arguments  can  be 
raised  questioning  the  validity  of  the  use  of  the  term,  "an 
Indonesian  culture*''.  Foreigners  in  Indonesia,  have  often  tended  to 

^)  Both  Itoited  funds  and  limited  time  ibecause  in  most  cases  sources  of 
adlditional  income  must  be  soug-Jit,  do  not  permit  the  perfoi-mance  of 
research  particularly  where  the  results  are  not  directly  applicable. 

-)  See  Benedict,  Patterns  of  Culture,  paperback  edition',  Ne-,v  York,  1950, 
p.  20. 

•■')  A  comprehensive  article  on  values  which  could  toe  used  to  shed  more 
light  on  the  problem  of  values,  is  Ayoub's  ai'ticle,  see  Victor  A.  Ayoub. 
"The  Study  of  Values"  in  James  A.  Clifton  (cd.),  Introductioii  to 
CuUii/ral  Anthropology,  Boston,  1968;  p.  245  —  272. 

■')  By  the  process  of  socialization  is  meant:  the  process  by  which  the 
individual  develops  into  a  functioning  member  of  the  group,  acting 
,'iiccording  to  its  standards,  confonming  to  its  mores,  observing  its 
traditions  and  adjusting  himself  to  the  social  situations  he  meets, 
sufficiently  well  to  command  the  tolerance,  if  not  the  admirstion  of 
his  fellows.  See  GWlin  and  Gilliln,  op.  cit.  p.  643: 
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stress  that  there  is  as  yet  no  Indanesiani  culture,  tout  that  there 
rather  exists  many  ethnic  groupingis,  with  people  to  a  large  extent 
living  their  life  within  the  framework  provided  by  these  ethnic 
cultures. 

An  Indonesian,  however,  experiences  the  reality  of  the  Indonesian 
culture  and  he  certainly  shares  many  cultural  element^  with  othsT 
Indonesians  scattered  throughout  the  archipelago.  The  Ind^inesian 
language,  as  a  common  language,  is  mastered  if  not  actively,  then 
at  least  in  a  passive  way  by  most  Indonesians.  Radio  broadcasts, 
newspapers,  instruction  at  schools,  meetings  are  all  conducted  in 
Indonesian  and  these  conltrihute  to  the  growth  of  one  national 
culture.  Public  laws  arc  uniform  in  the  entire  nation,  and  the 
political  sector  also  called  the  political  cultu're,  bears  common 
characteristics  throughout  Indonesia.  The  common  experiences  of 
the  people  duri,ng  the  last  50  years,  including  the  years  of  Japanese 
occupation,  the  revolutionary  period  and  the  most  recent  years, 
were  also  instrumental  in.  accelerating  the  growth  of  one  national 
culture.  For  the  individual  Indonesian,  a  situation  where  there 
exists  both  a  national  culture  in  the  process  of  growth  together 
with  the  ethnic  culture,  gives  rise  to  a  condition,  where  part  of 
his  life  is  dominated  by  the  values  based  on  ethnic  cultures,  while 
other  aspects  are  governed  by  values  originating  in  the  national 
culture.  Values  governing  family  life,  for  example,  are  usually 
oriented  towards  ethnic  culture,  whereas  political  choices  will  usually 
be  based  on  non-ethnic  values. 

Problems  of  national  integration  are  then  facing  our  .nation, 
and  it  is  expected  that  social  sciences  (understood  narrowly,  i.e. 
excluding  economics),  could  contribute  to  the  search  for  solutions^). 

Another  issue  which  has  gained  prominence  in  recent  years,  is 
the  question  of  the  relationship  between  cultural  values  and 
developmental  problems^).  The  social  sciences  face  the  challenge  of 

3)  Seminars  on  intergroup  relations,  on  ethnic  relations,  sponsored  by 
various  groups  in  Indonesia,  reflect  the  realization  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  problem. 

'■i)  Re.<3earch  on  non-economic  factors  related  to  the  development  of 
ontrepreneurs  (or  "is  being")  was  performed  by  the  Faculty  of  Social 
Sciences  this  year,  at  the  request  of  Bappenas.  This  ite  an  example  of 
realization  of  the  importance  of  understanding  social  cultural  factors, 
in  relation  to  development. 
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offering  recommendations,  which  can  be  formulated  into  operatioual 
policies,  to  ease  the  process  of  development.  However,  because  it 
is  still  relatively  "young",  a,nd  trained  social  scientistB  are  often  few, 
these  challenges  to  participate  ia  "social  engineering",  are 
inadequately  answered. 

in 

In  our  decadei  the  realization  that  an  understanding  of  cultural 
factors  is  imperative,  for  the  solution  of  many  of  the  problems  we 
face,  is  commonly  shared.  This  is  popularly  expressed  in  such 
phrases  as:  'It  is  the  mentality  which  has  to  be  changed,  if 
development  is  to  be  successful'".  In  our  society  developmental 
programs  were  launched,  with  the  goal  of  eventually  providing  a 
happier  life  for  the  people.  It  was  for  their  sake,  that  development 
was  s'tarted,  however,  the  tragic  fact  is,  that  in  many  cases  the 
people  oppose  these  programs.  Development  essentially  implies  that 
a  plamned  change  is  generated.  Innovations  are  introduced,  and 
people  are  encouraged  to  accept  these,  aiid  as  such  to  accept  change. 
In  order  to  understaind  why  obstacles  are  sometimes  faced,  while 
at  other  times  such  success  is  recorded  an  undarstanding  of  cultures, 
the  nature  of  culture  and  the  motivations  of  people,  are  some  of 
the  topics  which  should  be  studied  -by  those  involved  in  development. 
The  utilization  of  concepts  and  methodology,  such  as  those  developed 
in  cultural  anthropology,  is  one  possible  way  of  studying  cultural 
background. 


IV 

An  attempt  to  demonstrate  the  analysis  of  an  ethnic  culture, 
to  enable  a  more  thorougli  umderstanding  of  the  cultural  dynamics 
at  work  in  a  group,  will  be  experimented  with  in  this  article.  The 
attempt  will  centre  on  a  description  of  the  To'ba-Batak  grou^i,  a 
subdivision  of  the  ethnic  group  referred  to  as  the  Bataks,  a  tribe 
who  originally  inhabited  the  area  surrounding  Lake  Toba  in  North 
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Sumatra.  The  entire  Batak  group  consists  of  a  series  of  subgroups, 
some  of  which  are  known  as:  Karo  Batak,  Pak-pak,  Toba  Batak, 
Sim«lungun  Batak,  Angkola  and  'Sipirok  Batak,  and  Mandailing 
Batak^)'.  Apparently  these  subgroups  were  all  descendaiits  of  one 
original"  tribe,  which  migrated  from  mainland  Southeast  Asia,  some 
800  years  before  Christ. 

In  the  course  of  time  these  groups  have  elaborated  their 
i,nstitutions  and  language^  in  such  a  way,  that  today  differences  and 
variations  are  encountered.  Nonetheless,  all  the  groups  recognize  a 
single  mythological  account  as  a  story  of  their  progenitor.  The 
structure  of  the  family  within  the  subgroups  is  essentially  the  same. 
Rules  of  descent  is  patrilineal,  and  tlie  mother's  brother's  -daughter 
is  considered  to  be  the  preferential  ibride  for  a  man,  and  even  if 
this  pattern  is  not  followed,  the  bride  is  classified  in  terms  of  this 
relationship-).  The  use  of  family  names,  referred  to  as  marga  (or  a 
derivation  of  it),  added  to  one's  given  name  is  considered  imperative 
as  a;  way  of  idjentification.  The  family  name  can  be  used  as  an 
indicator  of  the  subgroup  to  wliidh  one  belongs.  Sinaga  for  example 
will  be  a  person  belonging  to  the  Simelungun  group,  Pardedo  to 
th-3  Toba  Batak  group,  whereas  RangkuU  usually  belongs  to  the 
Mandailing  group.  There  aro  many  stories,  which  narrate  the  origin 
and  specific  characteristics  of  families  or  marga,  and  these  stories  are 
transmitted  to  members  of  the  families  in  each  generation  by  means 
of  oral  literature'). 

Another  custom  shared  by  the  subgroups  is  the  prohibition  on 
exchange  of  brides  between  two  kinship  units.  A  reciprocal 
relationship  of  bride  giver  and  bride  receiver  between  two  family- 
units'*;)  is  an  intolerable  combination.  Rules  governing  beihaviour 
towards  one's  bride  receiver  (the  person  to  whom  a  daughter  or 
sister  is  married')i  differ  from  those  governing  behaviour  towards 
a  family  unit  from  whom  '  oiie  receives  a  bride.  The  first  is 
characterized  by  superiority  since  the  one  who  provides  the  bride 

1)  For  this  grouping  see  J.  Keuning.  "Toba  Bataks  en  Mandailing  Bataks", 
Indonesie,  vol.  1,  1953  —  1954,  p.  157. 

^)  Her  father  will  'be  addressed  as  mother's  brother  by  the  son-in-law, 
and  the  father-in-law  will  refer  to  his  daug^hter-in-ilaw  as  his  wife's 
brother's  daughter.  •  ■ 

•0  Siometitmcs  old  Batak  men  write  down  the  history  of  their  marga,  and 
publish  a  book  on  it.  The  book  written  by  I.J.  Simandjuiitak  Pmtaka 
Partuturan  Batak.  Tarombo  Partuturan  Marga  Bimandjuntak,  Medan, 
no  date,  could  bo  cited  as  an  example. 

0    A  detailed  explanation  is  given  to  Veiigouwen,  1964,  chapter  I. 
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is  considered  to  be  the  possessor  of  suhala  (mana  type  concept),  or 
source  of  blessings,  while  the  latter  is  a  relationship  of  submission. 
This  implies  that  one  family  could  not  possibly  be  related  to  another 
family  in  a  way  which  implied  that  the  family  had  to  be  regarded 
both  respectfully  and  at  the  same  time  with  subordination.  Another 
characteristic  shared  by  all  the  subgroups  is  the  practice  of 
brideprice.  Upon  marriage,  the  bride  leaves  her  parental  village,  to 
become  henceforth  a  member  of  the  kinship  unit  of  the  husband. 

It  appears  tlaat  the  transfer  of  the  girl's  membership,  could  not 
occur  in  a  neutral  atmosphere.  In  the  past,  apparently  in  a  peasant 
village  economy,  marriage  in  addition  to  being  an  event  with  magic 
and  religious  implicatioins,  was  also  an  occasion  for  the  exchange 
of  economically  valuable  goods.  The  famil'y  of  the  groom  had  to 
pay  certain  gifts  to  the  father  and  brothers  of  the  bride,  and  this 
transaction  is  what  is  referred  to  as  brideprice  in  anthropological 
literature,  while  the  Eatak  tern  carries  a  connotation  of  purchase, 
such  as  holi^).  Payment  of  such  gifts  contiiiue  untU  this  day,  even 
in  urban  situations.  While  in  the  past  payment  was  in  the  form 
of  valuables  such  as  gold  and  cattle,  nowadaj^s  it  is  in  cash-). 


V 

This  discussion  of  common  customs  around  marriage  and  the 
family,  indicates  that  kinship  is  considered  an  important  focus  of 
the  culture.  This  is  certainly  true  in  the  case  of  the  Toba  Batak. 
where  the  extended  family  could  be  regarded  as  the  microcosmos, 
in  which  a  large  portion  of  the  life  of  tha  individual  takes  place. 
Rules  as  guides  to  behaviour  in  all  relationships  connected  with  the 
family  are  elaborated,  and  are  inculcated  to  the  future  generations 
in  the  process  of  socialization.  Even  in  urban  circumstances, 
ceremonial  life  connected  with  events  such  as  birth,  weddings,  death 
of  relatives  or  classificatory  relatives  claim  much  of  the  time, 
attention  and  money  of  the  Toba  Batak.  When  marriage  to  a 
non-Batak  takes  place,  rites  are  also  performed  with  the  nan -Batak 

1 )    Soo  Vcrgouwcn,  1064,  p.  171. 

-')  The  writer  conducted  Inten'iews  with  urban  Toba  Batalt  in  Pematajig 
Siantar,  November  1972,  amd  respondents  point  out  that  the  brideprice 
13  conaidcrod  to  bo  importnnt.  The  amount  vartcfi  from  Rp.  10.000  to  a 
hundred  thousnnd  i-upiiili. 
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being  adopted  into  the  aiDpropriate  margai).  In  view  of  the  importaace 
of  the  familial  relationship,  and  in  view  of  the  difficulties  of 
communications  with  non-Batak  people,  it  can  be  understood,  that 
as  a  rule,  Batak  parents  oppose  the  marriage  of  their  children  to 
non-Bataks-l) . 

At  their  area  of  origin,  the  Batak  people  reside  in  villages, 
which  are  occupied  by  lineag^e's,  or  marqa.  Members  of  one  village, 
are  usually  members  of  a  large  single  extended  family.  Neighbouring 
villages  are  lineages  or  marga  with  whom  marriaga  ties  traditionally 
exist.  Lif-G  cycle  rites  are  the  events  during  which  families  assemble, 
engage  in  mutual  aid  relationship,  and  exhibit  their  wealth,  (its 
being  blessed,  hagaheon)  and  the  numerical  strength  of  its  members.. 
These  are  indications  of  prestige,  and  prestige  of  a  family  is  a  very 
important  issue  in  the  Batak  mind.  Invitations  are  communicated 
to  relatives,  friends  and  neighbours,  with  great  care  being  taken, 
over  both  the  appropriate  means  of  forwarding  the  invitations  and 
also  that  no  one  of  importance  is  forgotten.  Personal  communication 
of  an  invitation  is  essential,  as  letters  are  not  considered  a  proper 
means  of  inviting  at  least  certain  persons.  Events  in  such  rites  are 
rigorously  structured  and  it  is  expected  that  every  participant 
should  know  his  role.  Communications  are  very  formal,  with 
questioning  and  answering  on  previously  known  matters,  and  the  use 
of  ftowery  language,  and  proverbs  being  the  norm.  Accounts  are 
usually  made  of  those  who  attended  ceremonies,  and  of  those  who 
are  absent,  and  contributors  to  the  ceremony  are  also  noted. 

During  large  ceremonies  a  buffalo  is  slaughtered,  of  which 
part  is  cooked  as  food,  and  part  is  divided  according  to  classification, 
following  one's  status.  Meat  as  food  is  considered  inferior  compared 
with  those  parts  of  the  buffalo  which  are  distributed  according  to 
one's  relationship  to  the  host  (ramhaij. 

The  death  of  parents,  who  are  considered  to  be  blessed,  or  gahe, 
is  an  occasion  which  entitles  or  actually  forces  a  family  to  perform 
elaborate  funeral  rites.  Only  when  a  man  had  sons  and  daughters 
or  grandsons  through  the  patrilineal  line  can  such  elaborate  rites 
be  performed;  for  those  who  die  in  less  favourable  circumstances, 

J)  A  bride  will  be  adopted  into  the  family  of  the  mother's  brother  and  a 
bri'degroom  into  the  family  of  the  huaband  of  the  father's  Bister. 

2)  Respondents  in  Pematang  Siantar  expressed  a  preference  for  BataJt 
sons-ln-lav/,  or  daughters-in-.la^vr,  because  this  enables  the  relationship 
with  the  parents  to  take  place  in  the  usual-way  manner. 
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such  as  being  sonless,  are  not  entitled  to  such  rites.  Specific  terms 
exist  for  the  various  circumstance^s  in  which  people  die. 

It  is  also  expected  that  families  erect  monuments  or  tombs  in 
which  the  bones  of  deceased  ancestors  are  reburied.  Rites  are 
performed  for  days,  and  the  extended  family  with  all  relatives  either 
by  marriage  or  genealogy,  assemble  to  perform  dances,  deliver 
speeches  and  eat  together.  Buffaloes  are  slaughtered,  and  relatives 
cojitribute  money  or  other  gifts.  In  the  original  context,  these 
events  provide  a  certain  dynamism  to  the  culture. 

FeeUngs  of  belonging  to  the  family  are  reinforced,  individuals  are 
motivated  to  increase  the  prestige  of  the  family  through  his  efforts  to 
gain  either  more  influence,  or  wealth.  Being  a  large  family,  with  many 
descendants  is  also  considered  as  an  indication  of  power,  so  that 
large  families  are  one's  ideal.  This  can  be  clearly  seen  in  the  wishes 

bestowed  upon  a  couple,  such  as  "   hopefully,  you  will  be 

blessed  with  18  sons  and  seventeen  daughters". 

The  life  of  Toba  Bataks  in  the  olden  times  was  limited  to 
boundaries  not  exceeding  a  few  surrounding  villages.  There  were 
never  meaningful  political  entities  covering  large  areas,  so  that 
tribal  warfare  was  the  usual  friction  with  neighbouring  villages. 
The  loyalty  and  point  of  orientatian  was  very  much  limited  to  the 
lineage,  to  the  famUy.  The  Toba  Batak  generally  possesses  strong 
aspirations  to  increase  the  prestige  of  his  family,  to  continue  its 
existence,  and  to  enlarge  its  sphere  of  influence. 

When  the  Toba  Bataks  migrated  to  East  Sumatra  and  later  to 
Java  they  brought  with  them  village  oriented  concepts  which  were 
ingrained  during  their  childhood.  In  the  new  areas  they  look  for 
other  Toba  Bataks  and  after  tracing  their  commoji  origins  they 
reestablish  familial  relationships.  In  the  new  environment  they 
continue  to  be  strongly  motivated  by  the  desire  to  increase  the 
wealth  and  prestige  of  both  their  family  and  people  and  are  moved 
by  the  ideal  progress,  hamaiuou,  a  new  version  of  the  ideals  of  the 
village  Itevel. 

They  adjust  quite  well  to  the  circumstances  of  modern  urban 
living;  however,  they  preserve  their  traditional  ideals,  aspirations, 
customs  and  the  cherished  adiU  and  are  therefore  generally  quite 
unresponsive  to  appeals  such  as  "for  the  sake  of  development  one 
should  pay  more  taxeSl''  or  "'in  view  of  the  population  problem  one 
should  limit  the  number  of  children".  Their  frame  of  ideals  and 
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way  of  thinking  are  very  much  dominated  by  concepts  originating 
from  the  ethnic  culture  and  therefore  while  action  responses  such 
as  working  harder  to  benefit  his  people  are.  quite  natural,  orientation 
to  the  larger  group  is  unfamiliar. 

The  above  d'escriptiop  is  naturally  polaristic  and  many  Toba 
Batak  may  argue  that  such  pure  types  no  longer  reflect  the  general 
situation  of  their  people.  However,  while  I  accept  that  there  is  truth 
in  such  a'  statement  I  would-  suggest  that  those  Toba  Batak  to 
whom  this  modtel  no  longer  applies  are  those  who  are  at  present 
converting  themselves  to  new  perspectives,  that  is,  those  who  are 
accepting  new  ideals  and  values  and  are  therefore  being  released 
from  the  traditional  orientation. 

The  point  of  tliis  discussion  is  to  illustrate  that  as  long  as  the 
original  ideals  determine  prevailing  attitudes  then  innovations  such 
as  family  planning  will  be  considered  unacceptable.  When  points  of 
orientation  are  more  or  less  confined  to  the  family  or  to  the  Batak 
people  then  conflict  with  groups  such  as  the  Minangkabau, 
particularly  in  areas  related  to  economic  competition,  will  remain  a 
latent  phenomena. 

Attempts  could  be  made  to  indoctrinate  people  with  new  values ; 
however,  this  would  probably  prove  ineffective  in  the  long  run. 
What  may  be  attempted  in  addition  to  speedy  propaganda  is  a  sound 
program  in  the  area  of  inculcation  of  new  values.  There  are  subtle 
means  available  to  reeducate  adults  towards  new  ideals.  Sonlessness 
need  not  be  considered  a  calamity  when  one  has  daughters  and 
sons-in-law,  nor  childlessness,  when  children  can  be  adopted. 
Relationships  should  not  only  be  considered  meaningful  when 
shared  with  fellow  '"tribesmen"  when  so  much  personal  enrichment 
is  potentially  available  from  links  with  Javanese,  Buginese  and 
others  once  the  original  barriers  have  been  overcome.  Why  should 
wealth  and  power  be  the  ultimate  goals  when  there  is  room  for 
enjoyment  of  art  and  the  fruits  of  creativity?  What  is  really 
recommended  is  a  well  planned  cultural  policy.  Few  people  are 
willing  to  give  up  their  old  way  of  doing  things,  unless  they  are 
reasonably  sure,  that  the  new  way  will  enable  them  to  live  a  life 
which  they  consider  worthy.  Ediucational  films,  cultural  programs 
and  good  reading  material  within  the  reach  of  the  common  man, 
should  be  encouraged  and  heavily  subsidized  if  new  values  regarding, 
for  example,  family  size  are  to  be  accepted. 
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KEBATINAN  AND 

KEBATINAN  MOVEMENTS  FOR 

THE  JAVANESE 

Bonokamsi  DIPOJONO 


THE  VARIOUS  CONCEPTS  OF  KEBATINAN 


In  1955  the  first  organisation  of  the  kebatinan  movements 
(Badan  Kongres  Kebatinan  Indonesia  or  iBiKKI):  attempted  to  define 
kebatinan  as  follows  :  Kebatinan  is  the  basic  source  and  the  principle 
of  the  Absolute  Lordshiip  to  acliieve  an  ethical  way  of  life  for  the 
•sake  of  tlie  perfection  of  life^;).  The  main  aims  of  the  movement 
are  the  discouragement  of  self-interest  (sept  ing  pamriJi)  and  the 
fostering  of  hard  work  (ramo  ing  gawa)  for  the  good  of  the  world  in 
general  {mnmayxc  hayuning  hawono).  According  to  WongHonegoro 
(chairman  of  the  iRKKI),  kebatinan  proper  is  the  inner  experience 
of  the  individual  during  the  exercise  of  meditation  (samadi,  scmhahycmg, 
iu.fud,^manembah),  the  ultimate  aim  of  which  is  always  the  "union 
raistique"  (manunggal  Or  jumhuhing  Jiawvio  Ian  Gusli). 

iDjojodiguno  considers  perfection  of  life  as  the  main  goal  of 
kebatinan  and  accordingly  mentioned  four  ways  of  achieving  such 
perfection:    occultism    (the   use    of   magic    powers),  mysticism 

(manunggal),  metaphysics  (parnn  sanghaning  dumadi)  and  moral  ethics 
(hudi  luhur). 

Rosijidi  mentioned  three  possible  meaniiigs  of  the  term 
kebatinan:  (1)  Probing  of  the  "imev  life",  (2)  iMagic  and  Occultism, 
(3)  Kebatinan  related  to  the  word  Baihinijah  which  means  "in  the 
inner  self".  While  Wongaonegoro  considers  mysticism  as  tlie 
nucleus  of  Icebatinan,  Djojodiguno  and  Rosjidi  present  a  broader 

I)    Transln.tion  from  J.A.  Nlcla  Mulder. 
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concept  of  kebatinan  iby  including  witloin  itg  definition  both  magic 
and  occultism.  The  HKKI  streEses  also  the  social  consequences  of 
kebatinan. 

In  general,  kebatinan  may  imply  not  only  concern  with  the 
human  inner  life,  but  also  the  exploration  of  the  supernatural  world 
and  its  relationship  with  the  siatural  world.  The  attitude  of  alway^i 
looking  for  a  supernatural  explanation  of  natural  phenomena  may 

,  be  seen  as  one  of  the  mai,n  aspects  of  tjie  Javanese  life-style. 
.  Majiy  Javanese  particularly  the  spiritual  leaders  of  kebatinan 
movements  claim  their  kebatinan  knowledge  as  to  be  the  traditional 

'  Javanese  science  of  Javanism  (vLmu  Jzejawen).  This  knowledge  actually 
implies  a  mixture  of  Hind'u-BuddlTistic,  Islamic  and  old  animistic 
beliefs.  Althougli  the  ultimate  goal  is  oft^n  an  eternal  unity  with 
the  One  God,  there  tends  to  ibe  great  diversity  of  opinion  concerning 
not  only  the  nature  of  this  ulimajte  goal  itself,  ibut  also  over  both 
its  conceptuaiizaition  and  the  appropriate  course  for  itis  attainment. 


THE  CULTURAL  BACKGROUND  OF  KEBATINAN 


For  the  Javanese,  human  life  is  seen  as  part  of  an  endless 
cosmic  life-cycle  of  the  soul,  of  which  life  in  this  world  is 
represented  but  a  'brief  moment  in  this  continiuing  cycle.  There 
is  a  strong  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  structured  supernatural 
world  with  a  hieraarchical  strata  of  heavens  and  hells,  each  with 
its  own  inhabitants.  Supernatural  beings  are  also  distributed 
according  fto  a  kind  of  hierarchical  system.  After  death,  the 
eternal  soul  supposedly  reaches  and  is  temporarily  bound  to  live 
in  one  of  these  strata  of  heavens  and  hells,  depending  upon  the 
individual's  "good"  or  "bad"  wordly  life.  A  higher  heaven  may 
then  only  be  obtained  by  rebirth  in  a  next  worldly  life.  This  longing 
for  a  higher  heaven  after  death  is  one  of  the  main  aims  of  the 
Javanese  (by  the  practice  of  kebatinan),  ithe  ultimate  goal  which 
is  the  mohwa  or  "perfect  death". 

For  tbe  ordinary  Javanese,  a  direct  God-person  relationship 
seems  unthinkable.     Although  there  is  a  beUef  in  the  Supreme 
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God  (Gusli  Allah),  the  Creator  (Sing  Mwbeiig  dwnadi),  the  Almighty 
(sing  Kuwoso)  and  the  Lord  (Pangemn),  the  God-concept  itself  is  not 
so  clear.  There  is  for  instance  no  clear  God-worship  either  in  the 
form  of  offerings  of  flowers  (sosaji)  or  during  ritual  feasts  (selameian), 
but  rather  a  strong  ancestor-  and  spirit-worship,  of  which  offerings 
to  house-  and  tree-spirits,  the  cult  of  sacred  family  weapons,  visits 
to  graves  of  ancestors,  are  hut  a  few  of  the  manifestaitions  usually 
heavily  stressed  in  family  education.  From  childhood,  the 
Javanese  is  accustomed  to  spirit-worship.  Spirits  in  general  are 
usually  feared,  however,  certain  spirits  are  also  seen  as  protectors. 
Spirit-worship  is  an  acquired  way  of  asking  for  spirit  protection, 
blessing  and  forigiveness.  The  belief  of  being  protected  or  forgiven  may 
reduce  an  individual's  iiisecurity  and  guilt  feelings  when  facing 
his  emotional  problems,  even  .though  the  problems  are  not  resolved. 
Spirits  also  frequently  become  objects  of  projectiouu  To  blame 
the  spirit  as  the  probable  cause  of  emotianal  tension  may  transform 
anxieties  and  frustratians  into  irrational  fears  that  can  then  be 
handled  more  easily  by  actions,  such  as  offerings  and  visits  to  the 
graves  of  ancestors.  The  blaming  of  spirits  may  also  be  more 
socially  beneficial  than  the  blaming  of  other  persons  in  the  near 
environment  as  it  may  prevent  both  possible  disturbances  in  inter- 
personal relationships  and  tlie  acting  out  of  aggressive  behaviour 
towardis  the  environment.  The  individual  may  learn  a  proper  form 
of  projection  and  proper  acticns  for  protection  in  family  education 
or  from  other  persons.  It  is  because  of  this  gratifying  experience 
that  spirit-worship  is  still  prevalent  in  this  modern  time.  In  certain 
kebatinan  movements,  such  spirit-  and  ancestor-worship  may 
be  highly  cultivated.  A  much  more  complicated  communication 
system  may  be  created  with  the  supernatural  worlds  a.nd  beings. 
Beside  the  interpersonal  relationships,  there  is  also  supposed  to 
be  both  interspirit  and  spirit-person  relationships  together  witli 
interaction  between  ths  natural  world  and  the  various  strata 
of  heavens  and  hells.  It  is  therefore  not  very  surprising  to  find 
that  life  in  the  presence  of  a  cultivation  of  kebatinan  is  generally 
considered  to  be  more  perfect,  by  the  Javanese. 

The  Javanese  philosophy  of  life  seems  to  ibe  based  on  certain 
atliical  principles,  usually  taught  and  integrated  in  family  education. 
Of  these  the  principles  and    submissive    attitude  of  the  Narimo 
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(acceptance)',  the  Sabar  (patience),  the  Waspodo  (alertness),  the 
E^fng  (being  conscious  of),  the  Tololiromo  (etiquette),  Kaprafan 
(dignity),  Andap  Asor  and  Prasojo  (simplicity  and  modesty)  are 
the  most  important. 

The  Narimo  principle  is  the  attitude  of  resignation,  an 
acceptance  of  one's  fate  however  unpleasant  it  ma,y  he.  This  is 
usually  accompanied  by  a  kind  of  rationalizaJtion,  to  enha,nce  the 
tolerance  of  frustration.  If,  for  insta(nce,  a  Javanese  is  facing 
difficulties  iii  fiinding  a  job,  he  usually  will  make  comments  such 
as:  'It  is  not  yet  his  fate,  it  is  aot  yet  God's  will,  it  is  not 
yet  the  right  time",  etc.  With  this  outlook,  the  Javanese  does 
not  easily  blame  others  for  his  failures.  For  example,  if  a  business 
run  by  a  lazy  son  is  not  functioning  well,  the  father  will  say: 
''Well,  why  did  I  choose  such  a  lazy  boy  to  run  my  business? 
If  he  were  more  active,  I  still  doubt  whether  it  would  run  better 
if  it  is  not  yet  God's  will". 

The  Sabar  principle  is  the  attitude  of  patience,  to  be  patient 
im  any  kind  of  situation.  A  Javanese  will  not  usually  attempt  to 
fulfill  his  drives  and  needs  by  dramatic  overacting,  but  will  rather 
wait  for  the  right  moment,  in  the  belief  that  he  has  plenty  of  time. 
Emotionally,  he  will  noit  react  spontanieously,  either  by  bursting 
into  great  laughter  or  tears,  or  by  becoming  angry.  This  control 
of  the  emotions  may  also  be  attributed  to  the  principles  of  etiquette 
(taiohromo).  Javanese  are  usually  a  bit  slow,  never  hurrying  or 
rushing  through  their  daily  activities.  The  occasional  conscious 
control  of  certain  basic  human  needs,  such  as  abstinence  from 
certain  foods  and  drinks,  or  from  sleep,  may  be  seen  as  a.u  exercise 
of  such  a  patience  principle. 

The  Waspodo  principle  is  the  attitude  of  alertness,  to  be  alert 
to  bad  influences  from  the  outside  world.  The  Javanese  are  usually 
very  reticent  in  giving  information  about  personal  matters  and 
are  reserved  and  cautious  in  interpersonal  relations.  They  would 
rather  wait  than  actively  approach  someone  they  do  not  know. 
In  gatherings  they  always  try  to  avoid  becoming  the  center  of 
attention,  thereby  neither  exposing  themselves  nor  running  the 
risk  of  being  placed  in  a  vulnerable  position. 

The  Eling  principle  is  the  attitude  of  awareness  or  being 
conscious  of  inner  drives  and  emotions  thereby  enabling  tbe  control 
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of  these  at  all  times.  Aggressive  drives,  anger,  feelings  of 
hostility,  and  sadiiess  in  particular  must  he  controlled  to  prevent 
extroverted  ibehaviour.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Javanese  do  not 
like  alcoholic  drinks,  as  alcohol  may  stimulate  u.ncontrollable 
behaviour. 

The  Totokromo  principle  is  the  Javanese  etiquette,  although 
the  word  "etiquette;"  only  approximates  the  concept.  The  attitude, 
posture,  facial  and  verbal  expressions,  and  behaviour  in  general 
are  usually  controlled  by  this  principle.  Traditionally,  totokromo 
was  most  highly  cultivated  in  aristocratic  circles  and  least 
cultivated  by  the  rural  dwellers.  The  higher  tlieir  status  in  society 
the  more  totokromo  was  cultivated  in  the  family.  Today,  the 
inculcation  of  totokromo  in  most  family  circles  may  be  a  kind  of 
preservation  of  old  family  traditions.  The  former  stratified  society 
greatly  stimulated  the  cultivation  of  this  principle.  To  point  with 
the  thumb  rather  than  with  ths  index  finger,  how  to  dress  properly, 
how  to  walk,  how  ito  wear  the  dagger,  are  ibut  a  few  examples  of 
the  totokromo  principle. 

The  Kaprajan  principle  is  the  preservatiooi  of  dignity.  Javanese 
have  accepted  certain  standards  of  behaviour  for  given  situations. 
Behaviour  that  goes  beyond  such  standards  is  regarded  as  unworthy. 
To  ishow  off  in  a  gatheriug,  to  stumble  at  every  trifle  when  making 
a  contract,  or  fiercely  debating  in  public,  are  but  a  few  examples 
of  unworthy  behaviour.  The  Javanese  tend  to  preserve  their  dignity 
according  to  their  status  in  society. 

The  Andap  Asor  aiid  Prasojo  principles  are  the  attitudes  of 
simplicity  and  modesty;  although  again,  these  are  only  approximate 
translations.  In  a  social  gathering  the  Javanese  will  usually  take 
a  seat  in  (the  hindmost  row,  permitting  others  to  occupy  tlie  front 
seats.  In  walking  th_rough  a  door,  he  will  let  his  guest  pass  tlirough  the 
door  before  himself.  He  will  always  give  deference  to  others, 
eispecially  older  people.  Clothes  are  to  be  kept  simple  and  not 
striking.  These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  these  principles. 

The  principles  of  niaintalning  a  submissive  attitude  enables 
the  Javanese  to  accept  authority  very  easily.  This  may  be  reinforced 
by  an  authoritative  father  figure  in  childhood,  the  highly  stratified 
society,  and  by  a  history  of  three  bundred  years  of  colonial  nile. 
The  consequence  of  this  attitude  are  feelings  of  inferiority  and  the 
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creation  of  the  so-called  hapak-^ism  attitude  (devotion  to  the 
father-symbol  or  leader  of  the  groupi')'. 

It  is  not  known  with  certainty  which  of  the  aforementioned 
were  original  Javanese  principles  predating  the  precolonial  period 
and  which  were  created  as  a  type  of  dtefense  against  the  authoritative 
colonial  power.  To  live  and  hehave  in  accordaince  with  .these 
principles  wtII  always  be  greatly  emphasized  in  kebatinan  groups. 


KEBATINAN  FOR  THE  JAVANESE  INDIVIDUAL 


The  belief  in  a  supernatural  world  with  its  supernatural  beings 
nmy  stimulate  the  need  for  further  knowledge  of  that  world  and 
its  possible  relationship  to  the  natural  world  of  human  beings. 
The  common  sequence  of  probing  further  into  problems  of  kebatinan 
may  be  as  follows:  There  is  a  tendency  for  the  Javanese,  particularly 
the  elderly  to  preoccupy  themselves  with  iproMems  of  kebatinan 
which  may  be  rslated  to  childhood  experiences.  While  the  spirit  and 
ancestor-worship  in  childllOOd    (with  the  Ramayana  aad  Mahaharaia 

epics  of  the  popular  puppet/wayang  play  as  tlie  main  preserver  of 
this  worship)  may  influence  childhood  fantasies,  the  cultivation  of 
kebatinan  may  be  considered  a  possible  means  of  fulfilling  such 
childhood  fantasies  as  a  desire  for:  magic  power,  communication 
with  spirit  and  ancestors  or  knowledge  about  life  after  death.  This 
desire  for  kebatinan  may  be  precipitated  by  the  individUaPs  facing 
insoluble  conflicts,  particularly  feelings  of  insecmity  about 
the  future  coupled  with  a  great  need  for  supernatural  projection 
towards  a  passible  irrational  solution.  Although  the  problem  itself 
may  not  be  solved,  the  individual  may  overcome  its  emotional 
component.  Further  preoccupation  is  usually  accompanied  by  a 
tendency  to  cultivate  a  uniquely  individual  frame  of  kebatinan. 
With  a  need  for  (kebatinan)  experience  the  individual  may  try  to 
practice  meditation,  either  with  or  without  the  guidance  of  a  kebatinan 
teacher  (gum),  sometimes  he  may  retreat  into  seclusiveness, 
visiting  the  graves  of  ancestors  and  other  sacred  places.  Abstinence 
from  all  or  certain  foods  or  drinks  and  from  sexual  relationship  as 
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well  as  the  deprivation  of  sleep  supposedly  stimulates  kebatinali 
experience.  With  the  need  for  expression,  the  individual  may  feel 
that  joining  a  kehatinan  movement  of  the  same  orieniation  may 
be  beneficial.  In  this  secure  environment,  free  expression  of  super- 
natural experience  will  be  accepted  and  the  individual  will  receive 
protection,  guidiance  and  control  from  the  group  and  its  spiritual 
leader.  With  the  need  for  recognition,  he  may  start  a  dukun  (native 
healingi)'  practice,  become  a  kebatina,n  teacher  himself,  or  create  a 
keba.tinan  movement  and  becoming  its  spiritual  leader.  The 
maintenance  of  a  clear  boundary  between  the  supernatural  and 
natural  worlds  may  be  important  j.u  order  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  world  of  reality.  If  this  .boundary  fades  away,  a  distortion  of 
reality  occurs  with  a  dominant  kebatinan  frame  of  orientation. 
Social  functioning  may  then  ibe  disturbed. 

The  younger  people  in  general  seldom  preoccupy  themselves 
with  kebatinan,  however,  when  overwhelmed  by  strong  inferiority 
aJnid  insecurity  feelings,  they  may  ask  the  help  of  a  dukun  or 
kebatinan  teacher  in  obtaining  some  amiilets  or  supernatural  power, 
or  may  join  a  kebatinan  movement.  For  the  elderly  Javanese, 
who  although  generally  well  tolerated  and  taken  care  of  by  younger 
family  members,  may  develop  feelings  of  isolation,  rejection  or  other 
nihilistic  feelings,  thereby  becoming  very  insecure  of  4heir  future, 
due  often  to  the  absence  of  ajny  prodoictive  activity.  A  prior 
preoccupation  with  kebatinan  activities,  m'ay  lead  them  to  joining 
a  ikebatinan  group  with  possibly  very  beneficial  results. 


JAVANESE  KEBATINAN  MOVEMENTS 

Kebatinan  movements  have  always  been  very  active,  particularly 
on  Java  where  given  the  existence  of  more  than  100  groups 
they  can  be  found  everywhere  throughout  the  island.  Most  of 
these  groups  have  branches  throughout  the  country  with  some  having 
branches  in  foreigai  countries.  In  the  pre- World  War  II  period 
such  movements  were  more  or  less  suppressed  tout  after  the  war 
during  the  period  of  great  turmoil  and  heightened  social  tension, 
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they  greatly  accelerated  their  activities.  The  number  of  members 
varies  from  a  hundl-ed  in  the  smaller  to  tens  of  thousands  in  the 
larger  groups.  Some  of  them  tend  to  be  well-organized  with  formal 
rules  and  by-laws.  Although  there  may  be  a  clear  division  into 
organizational  and  spiritual  sections,  the  spiritual  leader  (usually 
male)  is  the  accepted  leader  of  the  group  and  is  assisted  by  teachers 
and  guides.  The  organization  is  usually  controlled  by  the  more 
sophisticated  members  of  the  group,  who  may  become  so  powerful, 
that  they  greatly  influence  the  movement's  orientation,  often  not 
to  the  advantage  of  spiritual  aspirations.  The  membership  comes 
from  all  levels  of  society;  usually  only  adult  men  and  women  are 
accepted  as  memibers. 

The  spiritual  leader's  highly  cultivated  kebatinan  knowledge 
will  be  accepted  as  the  movement's  kebatinan  frame  of  orientation. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  accomplished  unity  with  the  deity  and  is 
regarded  as  the  personification  of  their  God,  through  whom  God's 
words  will  be  transmitted.    Decisions  concerning  each  individual 
member  will  be  made  by  him.  Without  the  member's  devotion  for 
their  spiritual  leader,  the  existence  of  tlie  group  would  be  impossible. 
The    leader  is    actually  the    binding  force    of  the    group,  the 
personification  of  the  omnipotent  father  figure.  For  the  leader, 
the  formation  of  a  group  around  him,  may  fulfill  certain  psychological 
and  socio-psychological  needs.  He  may  enhance  his  social  status 
in  the    community,  and  at  the  same  time  have  his  economic  needs 
cared  for  by  the  members.    It  may  also    provide  an  expedient 
solution  for  his  emotional  conflicts,  for  example,  by  compensating 
for  feelings  of  insecurity  and  inferiority.    By  receiving  devotion 
and  affection  from  the  members,  he  may,  in  turn,  become  entirely 
dependent  on  them. 

An  important  Javanese  ideal,  the  so-called  just  hng  (ratu  add), 
greatly  facilitates  the  creation  of  spiritual  groups,  especially  in 
periods  of  social  turmoil.  The  emphasis  on  justice  may  have  been 
stimulated  by  the  past  three  hundred  years  of  colonial  rule  and 
Javanese  dissatisfaction  with  social  conditions  in  general,  factors 
which  could  easily  create  the  social  insecurity  and  the  constant 
feeling  of  the  ordinary  Javanese  that  he  was  being  treated  unjustly. 
The  impressive  performance  of  a  spiritual  leader  and  the  devotion 
of  his  pupils  appear  to  be  modeled  on  the  ideal  of  a  just  king. 
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The  basic  concepts  of  these  movements  are  usually  in  accord 
with  the  Javanese  ethical  principles.  This  may  be  seen  as  preservation 
of  the  traditional  Javanese  life-style  (JavanismO,.  Every  member 
will  be  expected  to  live  and  behave  according  to  these  principles. 

The  exercise  of  meditation,  will  be  one  of  the  main  activities 
of  a  kebatinaii;  movement.  The  word  meditation  is  used  here  to 
indicate  every  deliberate  attempt  by  an  individ'ual  to  produce  u 
special  state  of  mind  that  is  open  to  supernatural  experience,  with 
or  without  withdrawal  of  awareness  of  the  environment.  With  a 
marked  or  total  withdrawal  of  awareness  of  the  environment,  the 
meditation  may  become  a  trance  state.  The  various  groups  use 
different  names  for  their  exercises,  such  as  sujud,  sembahyang, 
samadi,  wening.  Each  group  may  have  one  or  more  kinds  of  medita- 
tion. Meditation  itself  is  a  learning  process  that  passes  through 
various  stages.  Many  movements  call  meditation  a  process  of 
purification  or  maturation.  A  member  will  start  at  the  lowest 
level  and,  at  a  time  decided  by  the  spiritual  leader,  will  proceed  to 
the  next  higher  level.  The  member  is  constantly  guided  and 
controlled  by  the  leader's  assistants.  Certain  rituals  such  as  prayers, 
mantras,  burning  of  incense,  etc.  may  be  performed  prior  to  the 
meditation  proper.  Abstinence  from  all  or  cretain  foods  or  drinks 
and  from  sexual  relationship  as  well  as  deprivation  of  sleep,  retreat 
into  seclusion,  and  visits  to  graves  of  ancestors  may  be 
suggested  occasionally.  While  rituals  prior  to  meditation  may  be 
objects  of  concentration,  abstinence  from  food  and  drinks  and 
deprivation  of  Bleep  may  fatigue  (the  nervous  system.  The  retreat 
into  E€Clusio,n  and  visits  to  graves  of  ancestors  may  create  a 
monotonous  environment  with  a  minimum  of  external  stimuli.  All 
these  measures  serve  to  facilitate  a  smoother  meditation.  The 
occasional  inability  to  meditate  may  be  seen  as  an  indication  of 
exisiting  emotional  conflicts  that  must  be  discussed  with  the  teacher 
afterwards. 

According  to  many  kebatinan  leaders,  at  tlie  first  stage  of  the 
process  of  purification,  the  individual  will  experience  a  state  of 
regression  through  childhood  until  the  prenatal  state  in  utero, 
followed  by  the  experience  of  rebirth.  During  the  various  stages 
of  purifica^tion,  the  individual  may  obtain  supernatural  powers  such  as 
healing  power,  clairvoyance,  invulnerability  from  certain  weapons 
etc.  If  this    stage  proves  so  attractive  to  the    individual   that  he 
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attempts  to  cultivate  such  powers,  he  is  regarded  as  violating 
kebatina.n  rules  and  will  therefore  he  ha,ndicapped  in  reaching  the 
next  stage  of  purification  (fixation)  or  he  may  even  experience 
a  set  back  to  an  earlier  stage  (regression). 

This  purification  process  with  the  ultimate  goal  of  union 
mistique,  may  not  differ  very  much  from  universal  mysticism,  while 
cultivation  of  supernatural  powers  may  he  purely  magic  or  occultism. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  actually  these  magic  and  occult  aspects 
are  the  most  attractive  hecanse  the  knowledge  could  directly  be  put 
into  practice  with  or  without  financial  benefit.  Many  kebatinan 
teachers  and  some  keba.tina,n  groups  rather  lay  stress  on  those 
aspects,  some  are  actually  schools  for  magic  and  occultism.  Besides, 
most  members  of  kebatinani  groups  realize  that  the  purification  is 
an  endless  process,  while  perfection  could  only  be  attained  by  the 
spiritual  leader.  A  peculiar  experience  with  spiritual  leaders,  the 
discussion  of  either  their  personal,  or  one  of  the  member's 
miraculous  experiences  (usually  healing  experiences)  is  in  fact 
concerned  with  the  sphere  of  magic  and  occultism,  despite  the 
usually  strongly  rejection  of  any  suggestion  that  they  introduce 
magic  'and  occultism  in  their  kebatinan  activities.  Kebatinan 
movemerijts  may  function  as  small  religions  witli  their  major 
emphasis  on  the  concrete  experience  of  meditation.  Theoretical 
explanation  of  philosophical  and  religious  doctrines  is  kept  simple 
and  easily  comprehensible.  The  intellectual  content  is  played  down. 
Many  kebatinan  movements  claim  their  doctrines  only  stimulate  the 
individual's  religious  feehngs  and  strengthen  belief  in  the 
individual's  already  accepted  religion,  and  usually  deny  that  their 
movement  is  functioning  as  a  religion.  Because  they  are  functioning 
as  small  religions,  the  process  of  the  mystical  experience  may  involve 
an  alteration  of  previously  held  religious  beliefs.  The  repetition  of 
meditation  a^id  the  purification  process  may  arouse  feelings  of 
guilt,  sin  and  fear,  stimulated  by  feelings  of  reward  or  punishment. 
Some  kebatinan  movements  are  well  aware  of  this  change.  Sometimes 
dramatic  reactions  during  the  so-called  period  of  crisis  (also  called 
evolution  or  cleansing,  by  QtJier  groups  who  regard  it  as  a  period  of 
punishment),  with  participants  occasionally  showing  the  symptoms 
of  acute  psychotic  reactions,  which  may  be  seen  as  either  the  climax 
of  this  process  of  change  or  as  the  manifestation  of  multiple 
conflicts  —  among  others,  a  conflict  between  an  individual's  existing 
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religious  beliefs  and  his  accepta,nce  of  the  beliefs  of  the  movement  | 
for  non-Javanese,  there  may  ibe  a  kind  of  protest  against  the  process 
of  Javanization,  while  the  mystical  experience  itself,  may  arouse 
intensive  fears.  With  the  emotional  support  and  kindly  guidance  from 
the  teachers,  the  member  may  be  able  to  overcome  this  change- 
induced  crisis. 


KEBATINAN  MOVEMENTS  AND  SOCIETY 

The  government  will  always  be  suspicious  when  new  movements 
are  created.  This  is  especially  true  when  these  movements  internalize 
the  just  king  attitudte,  which  greatly  enhances  devotion  to  the 
spiritual  leader  and  promotes  the  fighting  spirit  of  the  group. 
During  the  pre-World  War  II  period  such  movements  were  viewed 
as  a  prelude  to  possible  uprising,  and  nowadays  as  potential 
political  movements.  Therefore,  they  are  usually  checked  by  the 
government  as  early  as  possible.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  easy  to 
readily  determine  whether  new  movements  may  have  other 
aspirations  besidte  their  spiritual  activities.  Mystical  movements 
in  general  are  well  tolerated  by  the  government  as  long  as  tlieir 
activities  are  npt  in  conflict  with  the  law  and  regulations,  (especially 
political  activities,  amoral  and  asocial  act^).  The  urban  groups  tend 
to  operate  in  more  secrecy  and  usually  have  less  opportunity  for 
extension  than  the  rural  groups,  which  are  more  open  and  where 
whole  villages  may  join  the  movement.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  nowadays,  those  rural  kebatinan  movements  could  more  easily 
be  controlled  by  the  government  than  the  urban  groups. 


CONCLUSION 

It  seems  that  tlie  main  function  of  the  Javanese  spiritual  groups 
is  to  provide  a  secure  environment  for  the  individual  when  he  is 
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suffering  from  emotional  conflicts  which  he  is  unable  to  solve,  even 
with  the  help  of  the  native  healem  The  group  aspects  of  these 
movementsi  may  be  beneficial  for  the  member  as  long  as  he  does 
not  estrange  himself  from  his  family  relationships  and  as  long  as 
he  is  able  to  fulfill  his  social  obligations  in  the  family  setting.  Former 
childhood  education  with  strong  emphasis  on  spirit  and  ancestor- 
worship  and  other  old  Javanese  beliefs  may  influence  both  the 
individual's  inclination  towards  preoccupation  and  cultivation  of 
kebastinan  and  his  decision  to  join  a  spiritual  group  in  adulthood. 

The  suppression  of  emotional  feelings  is  a  learned  attitude  and 
is  in  accord  with  the  Javanese  etiquette  and  preservation  of  dignity. 
This  suppression  of  emotional  feelings  may  create  many  insoluble 
emotional  conflicts  in  the  individual.  The  reinforcement  of  this 
suppression  by  the  exercise  of  meditation,  with  possible  discharge 
of  energy-loaded  emotions  may  be  a  possible  way  out  of  dealing 
with  emotional  conflicts.  On  the  higher  levels  of  meditation,  which 
potentially  can  engender  an  indifferent  attitude  in  interpersonal 
relationships,  many  social  complications  may  occur,  particularly  in 
family  and  marital  relationships. 

The  joining  of  spiritual  groups  may  be  most  beneficial  for  the 
elderly  Javanese  who  may  be  subject  to  feelings  of  isolation  or 
rejection. 

Several  members  of  spiritual  groups  who  have  exhibited 
symptoms  of  psychotic  reactions  have  been  seen  by  psychiatric 
practitioners.  Existing  religious  beliefs  may  come  in  conflict  with 
the  philosophical  doctrines  of  the  movement,  experiences  during 
meditation  may  create  intensive  fears,  there  may  be  an  unconscious 
protest  against  the  process  of  Javanization,  or  the  member  may  be 
so  preoccupied  with  supernatural  thought  that  it  may  interfere  with 
his  dealing  with  external  reality. 
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ELITES  IN  ADAT  VILLAGES  OF 
LAMPUNO  AND  MINANGKABAU 

SOERJONO  SOEKANTO 


INTRODUCTION 

Purpose  and  cou(MV>ts 

In  writting  about  elites  in  adat  villages  of  Lampung  and  Minang- 
kabau,  the  author  primarily  concernad  with  a  comparative  study 
of  indigeaious  eJiteB,  to  some  extent  leaving  out  of  consideration 
the  ruling  national  elite.  The  focus  of  the  present  inquiry  is  a 
irtudy  of  (political)  elites,  rather  than  the  forms  of  polity  which 
these  elites  have  created  or  helped  to  create. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  obtain  a  general  view  of  the 
development  of  elites'  structure  in  adat  villages  of  Lampung  as  well 
as  of  Minangkabau  and  to  find  out  how  far  the  influences  of 
principles  of  descent  are  and  what  the  consequences  are  in  introducing 
achieved  status  value;s,  iutroduced  by  the  present  government.  This 
theme  is  a  striking  one  since  Indonesia  (like  other  countries 
achieving  independence  after  the  'Second  World  War)  is  engrossed 
in:  the  task  of  nation  building  and  is  also  grappled  with  the 
fundamental  dilemma  of  trying  to  introduce  new  ways  of  life  while 
preserving  ancient  values  ajid  customs.  Thus  the  conflict  between 
a  modern  outlook  and  traditional  customs  is  a  basic  problem. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  it  is  undersitood  that  the  term 
'  elite"  is  used  to  rsfer  to  those  positions  in  a  social  structure  whiah 
are  supcrordinate,  such  that  the  incumbents  claim  and  are  granted 
social  and  poUtical  superiority.  The  term  is  also  used  to  refer  to 
fu-nctions  attached  to  such  positions,  especially  the  social 
responsibility  to  form  and  defend  value-standards  in  a  certain  social 
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sphere.  The  close  relaitionship  between  status  and  function  allows 
us  to  use  the  term  elite  to  the  combination  of  high  position  and 
special  responsibility.  An  elite,  then,  is  composed  of  people  who  by 
virtue  of  their  portion  have  special  rssponsibility  of  standards  in 
a  given  social  context. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  elaborate  an  analysiis  on  the  whole 
country  of  Indonesia  because  of  the  time  limit  involved,  scarcity 
of  da,ta,  and  most  important  of  all,  because  of  the  limited  academic 
capability  of  the  writer  to  cope  with  such  an  extended  problem. 
Therefore,  the  provinces  of  Lampung  and  Minangka,bau  are  chosen 
as  an  example  to  introduce  some  aspects  of  a  larger  context,  since 
the  writer  is  more  familiar  with  these  regions  and  because  these 
regions  represent  two  different  kinds  of  principles  of  descent 
namely  the  alternating  patrilineal  and  matrilineal  systems.  In  respect 
of  Lampuaig,  this  paper  will  primarily  focus  on  the  inland  of 
Lampimg  or  the  Lampung  Pcpadon. 

Social  structure  and  isocial  orgaiiiizatiou  of 
Indonesian  Adat  villages 

There  are  several  criteria  which  can  be  used  to  develop  a 
typology  of  Indonesian  villages.  A  very  important  classification  is 
the  one  based  on  three  main  systems  of  subsistence  economics, 
respectively:  sedentary  rice  cultivation  with  irrigation,  shifting 
cultivation,  and  ebb  and  tide  rice  cultivation.  Villages  based  on 
sedenltary  rice  cultivation  are  mainly  located  ia  Java,  Bali  and  a 
large  part  of  Lombok.  Outside  those  areas,  sedentary  agriculture 
with  irrigation  only  forms  enclaves  in  several  places  in  Nortli  and 
West  Sumatra,  in  the  coastal  areas  of  Kalimantan,  in  North  and 
South  Sulawesi  and  in  several  places  in  the  Moluccas. 

Another  very  important  way  to  classify  Indonesian  adai  villages 
is  'by  considering  the  principles  of  relationship  underlying  their 
social  organizations.  Such  method  of  classification  suggests  two 
principles  of  relationship  for  use  in  elaborating  a  typology  of  aiai. 
viUaiges  in  Ip.donesia,  respectively:  ties  of  kinship  andities  of  proximity 
of  ■.  residence,  thus  'distinguishing  villages  with  genealogical 
organization  from  those  with  territorial  basis.  This  method  of 
classification  was  introduced  by  a  prominant  scliolar  on   adat  law, 
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B.  ter  Haar  Bzn.,  in  his  famous  textbook  on  adai  law  entitled 
Beginselen  en  Sld^lsel  van  hel  Adairecht  (especially  on  pp.  50 — 55).  Ter 
Haar's  analysis  only  provides  an  understanding  of  villages'  social 
organization  which  refers  to  the  actual  regularity  of  human  inter- 
action, no  matter  what  specific  form  the  interaction  may  assume. 
In  other  words  the  measure  of  social  interaction  is  the  coordination 
of  inter-individual  action  through  mutual  concerns  and  expectations. 
In  order  to  get  a  more  clarified  scheme,  the  author  will  add  the 
social  structurail  aspect  to  iter  Haar's  a.nalysis  and  try  to  combine 
both  factors.  By  social  structure  is  understood  the  interrelationship 
of  social  norms,  social  institutions,  social  groups  and  social 
stratification.  By  combining  the  social  structure  and  social 
organization,  we  can  obtain  a  more  general  pattern  of  Indonesian 

adat  villages  or  masyaraJiat  JiuiJium  adat  which  are  ordered  groups  of 

a  permanent  character,  posseasing  their  own  material  as  well  as 
immaterial  property.  The  term  desa,  which  is  most  widely  used  for 
Indonesian  villages,  is  actually  a  specific  name  to  indicate  villages 
m  Java,  Madura  and  Bali. 

To  clarify  the    approach,    the    author    will    first  take  into 
consideration  types  of   adat   villages    based   on    social  structure. 
According  to  their  social  structure,  there  are  three  main  types  of 
villages,  as  follows: 

1.  the  singular  village  or  masyarakal  hukum  adat  lunggal; 

2.  the  plural  village  or  masyarakat  huhum  adat  hcrlingkat  ] 

3.  corporation  of  villages  or  masyarakat  Imkum  adat  herangkai. 

The  singular  village,  as  for  instance  the  Desa  of  Java,  is  an 
autonon;ous  community.  It  is  neither  a  part  of  a  higher  level 
community,  nor  is  it  divided  into  isegments  except  into  local 
administrative  units  called  Dukuh.  On  the  other  hand,  a  plural  village 
like  the  Nagart  and  Suiku  of  Minangkabau,  is  an  autonomous  village 
divided  into  self-governing  units,  resembling  the  Kuda  as  the  higher 
level  community  in  Tapanuli  and  the  Hula  as  its  segment.  Corporation 
of  villages  represents  communities  united  by  certain  common  interests 
such  as  irrigation,  defence  etc.  A  typical  example  is  the  Suhak 
of  Bali  which  represents  an  indigenous  corporation  of  villages  based 
on  paddy  field  irrigation. 
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Based  on  social  organizatiwi,  there  are  three  types  of  villages, 
namely: 

1.  the  territorial  village 

2.  the  genealogical  village 

3.  the  genealogical-territorial  village 

The  territorial  village  is  an  autonomous  community  in  which 
the  territorial  factor  concerning  a  defined  area  is  significant.  These 
kinds  of  villages  are  numerous  in  the  archipelago,  such  as  the  Desa 
of  Java,  Madura  and  Bali,  the  Gampong  of  Aceh,  and  others. 
Communitieis  in  which,  only  the  genealogical  factor  is  significant 
are  rare  and  unimportant.  A  typical  example  of  such  commimities 
are  the  Belah  of  Gayo. 

Both  factors,  the  genealogical  and  the  territorial,  dominate 
such  villages  as  the  Nagari  and  Suku  of  Minangkabau,  the  Kuria  and 
Hula  of  Tapanuli,  tlie  Marga  and  Tiyuh  of  Lampung,  and  others.  In 
tliis  case  it  is  important  to  study  both  factors  with  respect  to  local 
situations.  But  first  of  all  it  is  relevant  to  study  principles  of  descent 
as  a  factor  of  integration  in  genealogical  as  well  as  in  genealogical- 
territorial  villages.  Principles  of  descent  can  be  distinguished  into 
four  systems  as  follows: 

1.  the  patrilineal  system 

2.  the  alternating  patrilineal  system 

3.  the  matri'lineal  system,  a.nd 

4.  the  bilateral  system. 

The  finst,  second  as  well  as  the  tliird  are  usually  called  the 
unilineal  system  which  is  based  on  genealogical  groups  called  clans. 
The  existonce  of  a  clan  is  primarily  based  on  exogamous  marriage. 
By  the  patrilineal  system  is  understood  the  reckoning  of  common 
descent  fjrom  one  common  male  ancestor  along  the  male  line  by 
means  of  wliich  membership  In  kingroups  are  determined.  The  BafnTc 
of  Tapanuli  is  an  extreme  example. 

The  alternating  patrilineai  system  is  actually  patrilineally 
oriented,  but  occasionally  women  appear  along  the  line  of  descent. 
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It  depends  cxn  the  form  of  marriage  in  correlation  with  inheritance 
systems.  This  system  dominates  the  Rejang  and  the  Lampung. 

The  Minaingkabau  of  West  Sumatra,  is  an  extreme  example 
maintaining  the  matrilineal  system.  The  system  is  based  on  descent 
along  the  female  line.  A  female  ancestor  is  the  importaait  unit  in 
legal  relations. 

The  bilateral  system  depends  upon  the  male  line  as  well  as  the 
femiale  line.  In  fact,  there  are  two  kinds  of  bilateral  systems  in 
Indonesia,  the  one,  which  is  common  among  the  Dyak  of  Kalimantan, 
resulting  certain  tribes  beca,uise  of  endogamoiis  marriage  practices,  the 
other,  which  is  highly  developed  among  the  Javanese,  is  just  an 
indicator  of  relationsihip  by  means  of  the  male  line  as  well  as  the 
female  line.  Especially  in  villages,  the  Javanese  do  not  stress  the 
principle  of  descent  (except  in  confhcts  such  as  concernimg  division  of 
property  in  inheritance,  which  rarely  take  place) ,  because  the  factor  of 
unification  among  the  Javanese  ia  primarily  tied  with  residence. 
Among  the  Javanese,  one's  nuclear  family  is  far  more  important  than 
the  extended  family. 

If  we  put  the  two  categories  together,  namely  the  social 
structure  and  the  social  organization,  a  clear  picture  can  be  obtained 
as  showii  in  the  foltowihg  scheme.  ()See  page  5\i) . 

An  example  will  be  given  to  elaborate  the  above  mentioned 
method  of  dealing  with  Indonesian  adat  vdlagos.  The  village  in 
Lampung  is  structurally  divided  into  two  parts  vertically,  namely 
the  Marga  which  is  the  higher  level  community  and  the  Tiyuh  which 
is  a  self-governing  part  of  the  Marga.  So  far  the  Marga  and  Tiyuh 
is  a  plural  village.  If  we  examine  its  social  organization,  each  Tiyuh 
has  its  own  territory  within  the  Marga  and  the  Tiyuh  itself  contains 
several  patrilocal  and  matrilocal  extended  familie3.  The  social 
organization  fits  the  genealogical-territorial  village.  If  we  put 
every  village  in  Indonesia  in  that  way  as  described  previously,  one 
can  get  a  clear  und'eratanding  and  he  can  proceed  examining  other 
aspects  such  as  marriage,  inheritance,  political  systems,  elites,  land 
law,  etc. 
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ELITES  IN  ADAT  VILLAGES  OF  LAMPUNG 
AND  MINANGKABAU 


S,ocial  structure  land  social  organization 

According  to  its  history  and  character,  the  social  structure 
and  social  organization  of  the  Lampung  Pepadon  are  based  on 
genealogical  factors  (cq  alternating-patrilineal) ,  while  the  territorial 
factor  is  an  epiphenomenon.  The  largest  genealogical  organization 
is  the  hehuayan  or  buay.  The  territory  of  a  kehuayan  is  called  marga 
(or  merga,  mcgo!) ;  a  marga  COnsists  of  several  Hyuh  (or  anefe,  pekon 
or  usually  Jtampung),  which  are  inhabited  by  a  suhu  which  is  a  sub-clan. 
These  suhu  consist  of  several  extended  families  called  canki  which 
comprise  some  nuclear  families  called  nuu;o.  The  nuwo  inhabit  a 
plot  of  land  which  is  called  umhiil  or  wnhulan.  In  conclusion,  the 
delineation  of  the  Lampung  Pepadon  social  structure  and  social 
organization  is  as  follows; 

Genealogical    Organization  Territory 

Kebuayan/Buay   -    --     --    --    -  -Marga 

Suku    (sub-clan)-    -------  -Tlyiih 

A  in 

Canki     -     -     -     --     --    --    --  Umbulan 


Nuwo     -     -     -     --    --    --    --  Umbul 


Minangkabau,  which  lies  on  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra,  is  one 
of  the  most  Islamized  regions  in  Indonesia  which  is  highly 
matrilineal  in  respect  to  its  social  organization.  In  examining  its 
social  structxire  and  social  organization,  one  should  distinguish  the 
Koto  Piliang  from  the  Bodi  Caniago  system^),  but  before  examining 
the  difference,  first  of  all  we  have  to  deal  with  the  elements  of  the 

1)  On  the  legend  of  these  two  political  sysitems,  see;  Bahar  Dt  Nagari 
Basa,  Tambo  dan  Silsilah  Adat  alam  Minangkabau,  Penenbit  CV 
Eleonora,  Payakunabuh,  1966,  pp.  22,  etc. 
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whole  context.  The  matrilocal  extended  family  is  called  kaum  or 
parui,  though  the  parui  may  also  be  composed  of  a  number  of 
separate  hawn.  Several  pami  comprise  a  srxku  which  is  in  Bodi  Catiiago 
a  sub-clan.  Within  the  Koto  Piliang  system,  the  sub-clan  is  caUed 
Jiompuang  and  several  hampuang  form  a  suku  which  is  a  federation  of 
sub-clans.  The  apex  of  both  systems  is  the  nagari  which  has  its  own 
territory  within  the  Koto  Piliang  as  well  as  the  Bodi  Caniago.  The 
difference  is  that  the  suku  of  the  Koto  Pdiang  have  no  territory, 
while  on  the  other  hand  some  suku  of  the  Bodi  Caniago  have 
territories;  others  have  none.  The  following  scheme  will  provide  a 
clear  delineation. 


KOTO  PILIANG 


BODI  CANIAGO 


Nag  a  r  i 


IK 


KAMPUANG 

— r~ 


Kaum     or  Parul 


Suku    I   I    SuJni    I   I     Suku    |   |    Suku  | 


T 


Suku   I    I    Suku    I        Suku  I 


Kaum     or    Parui  | 


Suku 

IT 


The  indigenouis  coaicept  of  Leadership 

Since  elites  can  be  conceived  as  those  incumbents  who  are 
granted  social  and  political  superiority,  we  can  consider  them  as 
leaders  of  a  certain  social  group.  Indonesian  indigenous  people  have 
to  some  extent  a  similar  world-outlook,  that  is  a  belief  in  the 
parallehsm  between  the  natural  universe  and  the  world  of  men.  The 
community  is  regarded  as  being  constantly  influenced  by  natural 
forces;  a  ruler  or  a  leader  is  believed  to  be  tlie  incarnation  of  a 
God  and  to  have  magical  or  mystical  properties  which  enable  him 
to  contact  the  natural  forces  and  their  divine  representations. 
Thus,  the  elite  is  in  a  position  to  mediate  between  these  forces  and 
hia  subjects  and  to  secure  harmony  between  them.  The  natural 
forces  are  beUeved  to  incarnate  witlain  the  elite:  their  subjects 
believe  that  they  have  a  certain  charisma. 
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The  elite  is  supposed  to  act  as  a  father  of  the  whole  community 
and  according  to  the  Minangkabau,  the  elite  is  symholized  as  a  big 
tree  in  the  middle  of  a  field,  where  people  take  shelter  during  the 
rain,  where  people  can  shade  against  the  sunshine,  on  whose  roots 
people  can  rest  and  on  whose  trunk  people  can  lean^). 

The  Lampung  have  their  own  concept  of  leadership  which  is 
not  very  different  from  the  Minangkahau  idea.  They  beheve  that  a 
leader  should  have  the  following  characteristics: 

a.  pi'il  pesengiri    (a  high  morality) 

b.  snhai  samhaiyan  (coopsration) 

c.  nemui  nyimah    (humbleness  and  helpfulness) 

d.  nengah  nyappur  (creativenessl), 

e.  hufuluJt  hu'ttdek    (just  and  orderly) 

If  we  compare  the  aforem.entioned  concepts  with  the  Javanese 
concept  of  leadership,  similarities  will  appear,  although  the  Javanese 
concept  is  more  concrete.  The  Javanese  image  of  a  good  leader 
embraces  three  vital  elements  as  follows: 

1.  Jng  ngarsa  sung  tulodo,  which  means  that  a  leader  should  act 
as  an  example  to  his  siibgects,  which  implies  that  he  has  to 
be  a  front  leader. 

2.  Ing  madya  ahangun  karsa,  implies  the  meantiig  that  as  a  social 
leader,  a  leader  is  supposed  to  be  among  his  people  and  to 
encourage  them. 

3.  Tui  wuri  Jiandayani  means  that  as  a  rear-leader,  a  leader  follows 
his  subjects  while  stimulating. 

The  above  mentioned  concepts  reflect  the  outlook  of  Indonesian 
people  who  regard  their  leaders  or  their  elites  as  their  guardians. 
This  outlook  is  still  preserved  to  this  day,  as  for  instance  regional 
administrators  are  called  Pamong  Praja  (Pamong  Praja  means  those 
who  act  as  the  guardians  of  the  state;  Pamong  derives  from  the 
Javanese  term  among  which  means  to  guard) . 

1)  The  Minafligkabau  used  to  say  that  their  elite  sure:  "Bak  Baringin  Dl 
tamga-h  Koto,  Uroknyo  TaTni>at  Basselo,  Batangnya  Tampat  Basanda; 
Dauimyo  tampat  Batadueh  Kahtirjaimn,  Tampat  Balitadueng  Ka- 
panaaan". 

see;  Damwia  Thalb  Dt.  Sidi  Bandaro:  Beluk  Beluk  Adat  Minangkabcuu, 
bahagian  I  "Cupak  U»a,li",  N.V.  Nusantara,  Bukittitnggi  -  Jakarta, 
1967,  p.  13. 
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The  Elite 


1.     Lampung  Papadon 

The  elite  as  leaders  of  a  certain  social  group,  is  called  the  proaiin 
(adal)  a;mong  the  Lampung  Pepadon.  The  proaiin  is  a  council  composed 
of  adat-chiefs  who  have  the  title  of  penyimbang^) .  One  can  find  thz 
proatin  on  each  level  of  the  community's  social  structure  and 
organization.  In  order  to  obtain  a  clear  scheme  of  how  this  system 
works  out,  it  is  advantageous  to  explore  how  this  proatin  is  formed. 

On  the  iiyuh  and  suku  level,  the  council  of  elites  is  called  proatin 
UyuJi  which,  consists  of  several  penyimbang  canJii  and  penyimhang  suku- 
The  council  is  always  named  proatin  tiyuh  to  indicate  the  significance 
of  the  territorial  element,  while  the  title  of  a  penyimbang  is  always 
related  to  the  genealogical  factor.  But  actually,  to  .become  a 
penyimhnng  suku,  one  does  not  have  to  be  the  direct  off-spring  of  the 
buay's  male  ancestor.  Aside  from  this,  to  become  a  penyimbang,  one 
should  perform  a  ritual  called  gawi  to  obtain  the  pepadon^),  which 
is  the  legitimacy  base  of  his  leadership.  The  function  of  this  ritual 
is  as  an  announcement  to  people  and  as  an  indicator  of  one's 
economic  status^,  because  a  lot  of  money  is  spend  to  perform  thio 
gawi.  The  proatin  tiyuh  is  conducted  by  the  oldest  penyimbang  suhu 

who  acts  as  a  primus  inter  pares.  The  jurisdiction  of  this  council  is 
mainly  stressed  on  public  and  private  affairs  within  its  own 
territory.  If  this  council  fails  to  cope  with  regional  affairs,  then  the 
problem  will  be  settled  by  a  higher  level  council  called  the  proaiin 
mnrga  which  Comprises  several  penyimbang  asal.  Asidfe  from  traditional 
rituals  one  has  to  perform  to  pursue  this  position,  he  has  to  prove 
that  he  is  an  off-spring  of  the  a.ncestor  of  the  clan.  All  penyimbang 
are  men  and  this  position  is  bequeathed  to  the  first-born  son.  If  a 
certain  penyimbang  has  only  daughters  or  no  off-spring  at  all,  then 
this  problem  is  settled  by  a  somendo  marriage  or  adoption^). 

I )  Penyimbang  means  to  succeed  or  to  judge,  thus  implying  tliat  leadersliip 
is  based  on  iniieritance  tlirough  alternating  patrilineal  line  and  that 
•he  iij  considered  as  a  father  of  the  community. 

'•i)  Pepadon  is  a  carved  wooden,  chair  which  is  the  attribute  of  a 
penyimbang. 

•■i)  The  tsovicndo  marriage  is  matrilocal.  It  means  that  the  husband's 
duty  i's  only  as  a  custodian  of  the  property  and  to  proceed  it  to  his 
male  off-spring.  The  off-«pilng  of  this  marriage  reoltons  only  to  the 
fomnio  line,  namely  to  their  mother. 
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^he  upper  class  elites  of  Lampung  Adat  villages  are  based 
primarily  on  kinship  and  secondly  o.n  economic  status.  A  penyhnhana 
asal  who  cannot  afford  a  gawi  because  of  economic  circumstainces, 
oaji  never  attain  membership  of  the  proaiin.  But  to  respect  his 
status  as  a  direct  off-spring  of  the  clan's  ancestor,  he  is  still 
honored  by  people  and  is  entitled  to  bear  the  penyimhang  tuho  title. 

The  middle  class  elites  rely  more  oai  the  economic  status. 
Everybody  claiming  to  have  established  a  tijuh  can  promote  himself 
as  penyimhang  siiku  by  performing  a  ritual  and  by  halving  the 
pepadon  ( =  helah  pepadon)  of  his  former  penyimhang  suku. 


2,  Minangkdhau 

The  village  community  in  Minangkabau  is  comprised  of  family 
groups  which  are  autonomous  units  with  regard  to  economic,  social 
and  political  matters.  Each  family  group  (=  liaum  or  parui)  elects  a 
leader  who  is  called  pengliulu  andiko  who  represents  the  family  group 
in  the  village  council.  This  system  is  common  within  the  Bodi  Caniago 
which  is  based  on  egalitarian  principles  in  the  sense  that  the  nagari 
of  this  system  is  ruled  by  a  group  of  penghulu  as  the  representative's 
of  their  respectively  family  groups. 

The  Koio  Pdiang  recogiiizes  the  position  of  a  chief  (puncak)  as  the 
primus  inter  pares.  The  village  council  is  comprised  of  several  penghulu 
nndiko  and  penghulu  suhu  and  it  is  assumed  to  be  more  autocratic.  , 

One  of  the  widespread  myths  about  the  Minangkabau  describes 
their  society  as  democratic,  as  revealed  by  the  saying  "tagah.  samo 
linggi,  duduk  samo  randali".  A  closer  examination  on  the  Minangkabau 
adat  villages  is  advantageous,  especially  with  respect  to  the  elite. 
As  a  consequence  of  the  matrilineal  system,  new  born  individuals 
automatically  become  members  of  their  mother's  group. 

Aliens,  who  have  come  to  settle  in  a  particular  nagari  are 
allowed  to  become  members  of  an  existing  suku,  depending  on  the 
suhu  affiliation  of  the  individual  who  is  willing  to  accept  them  as  his 
hamanakan  (niece  Or  ncphew).  Although  Euch  a  situation  assumes  to 
give  every  member  of  the  community  an  opportunity  to  voice  his 
opinion,  make  decisions  and  representation  on  the  village  council, 
the  aflat  actually  classifies  people  according  to  their  rights  and 
duties  in  such  a  way  that  distinct  social   classes   emerge.  This 
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classification  is  'based  on  nephews  and  nieces  on  the  matrilineal  line 
of  a  mamafi,  who  is  the  head  of  a  matrilocal  extended  family.  The  mini 
recognizes  the  following  types  of  hemanakan : 

1.  kcmannhan  herlali  clarah;    are   those   known  as  blood  relatives; 

2.  kamanahan  herlali  aclai;  ^  ov  allien  individuals  who  have  been 
accepted  as  members  of  a  family  groxvp  because  they  want  to 
settle  down; 

3.  hemanahan  beriali  emas]  individuals  who  have  to  settle  temporary 
because  of  their  debts; 

4.  kemanakan  di  hawah  lutuf,  who  are  descendants  of  slaves. 

The  upper  class  or  the  elite,  consists  of  those  who  have  the 
right  to  elect  a  penghulu  or  to  be  elected  as  such  and  includes  all 
penghulu  and  their  immediate  blood  relatives  (kemanakan  hertali  damK). 
The  other  social  class,  on  the  whole  enjoying  fewer  rights  and  less 
power,  consists  of  the  remaining  members  of  a  village  community, 
those  who  are  not  the  Jtemanakan  beriali  darah  of  any  petigKulu.  Thus 
one  can  draw  the  conclusion,  that  the  elite's  legitimacy  is  based  on 
kinship  and  on  election,  both  within  the  Bodi  Caniago  as  well  as 
Kofo  Piliang  systems. 


CONCLUSION 


The  previous  description  of  adal  elites  gives  a  broad  outline 
of  the  indigenous  legitimacy  of  elites.  This  does  not  discern  that  the 
adat  elite's  structure  is  not  influenced  by  external  factors.  Historical 
data  obviously  explain  that  Lampung  was  ruled  by  Banten  and  the 
Dutch,  while  Minangkabau  was  also  ruled  by  the  Dutch.  An  intensive 
examination  of  external  factors  is  inappropriate  wthin  tlie  context 
of  this  short  paper,  but  certain  reflections  will  be  useful,  to  obtain 
a  more  complete  scheme  until  post  i-evolutionary  times. 

Banten  as  well  as  the  Dutch  maintained  the  aristocratic 
character  of    Lampung    Pepadon    villages,    but    taking    over  for 
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themselves  the  apex  of  the  pyi'amid  of  power  and  retaining  at  the 
second  and  third  echelons  of  authority  that  coinsiderable  portion  of 
the  indigenous,  elites  willing  to  work  with  and  imder  them.  This 
situation  was  also  evident  in  Minangkabau  after  the  Dutch  settled 
permanently  at  the  beginning  of  the  Paderi  War  in  the  1820'3. 
Bedauge  iDutch  economic  objectives  demanded  that  new  and 
additional  burdens  be  placed  on  peasants',  it  enlarged  and 
strengthened  the  power  of  the  cooperating  elements  of  the  elites 
vis-a-vis  the  peasantry.  Vis-^-vis  the  Dutch  authority  the  position  of 
the  indigenous  elites  became  weaker,  but  in  its  relationship  to  the 
peiasantry  it  became  strengthened.  The  central  role  of  the  elites 
as  agents  of  the  Dutch  was  to  ensure  that  the  indigenous  population 
of  their  areas  delivered  them  a  large  proportion  of  their  crops.  This 
situation  was  changed  after  independence. 

The  Lampung  province,  then  as  a  part  of  the  province  of  South 
Sumatra,  was  divided  into  negeri  as  a  preparatioJi  to  create  a  third 
level  autonomous  region.  The  negeri  consists  of  marga  and 
transmigrants'  enclaves,  headed  by  the  iso-called  kepala  negen 
who  is  assisted  by  a  negeri  council  (dewan  negen).  This  council  consists 
of  penytmbang  suku  who  are  appointed  through  election  and  candidia'tes 
who  are  not  necessary  from  the  penyimhang  class,  elected  by  people. 
The  hopala  negeri  is  appointed  by  the  government  and  is  chosen  from 
the  most  influential  penyimhang  asal.  In  this  case  we  can  see  that  the 
government  is  trying  to  amalgamate  the  traditional  structure  with 
the  Desa  structure  and  organization  from  Java.  The  legitimacy  of 
the  elite  is  not  only  based  on  kinship  and  economic  status,  but  also 
on  election. 

In  Minangkabau,  the  institution  of  wali  negeri  was  introduced 
by  the  government.  The  wali  negeri  who  is  nominated  and  elected 
by  voting  inhabitants  of  the  nagari  for  a  term  of  three  years,  is 
regarded  as  the  representative  of  the  nagari  community,  iby  the 
government.  To  him  is  delegated  some  administrative  authority 
which  is  the  right  of  the  government.  But  actually,  if  the 
respective  wali  negeri  is  not  a  functionary  on  the  basis  of  traditional 
oAat  he  will  be  powerless,  because  in  enforcing  instructions  from  the 
government  he  is  forced  to  seek  the  approval  of  the  existing 
traditional  nagari  functionaries. 
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In  conclusion,  tlie  following  general  statements  can  be  made; 

1.  Until  present  times,  the  legitimacy  of  elites  in  Larapuiig  as 
well  as  in  Minangkaibau  are  still  based  on  kinship. 

2.  In  imposing  new  norms,  the  government  faces  more  crucial 
problems  in  Minangkabau  than  in  Lampung,  because  in  respect 
to  the  latter,  leadership  'by  achievement  was  developed  since 
long  before  independence,  (especially  among  the  penyimhanci 
sidiu). 

3.  In  respect  to  traditional  adat  villages  especially  in  Lampung  and 
Minangkabau,  the  present  government  has  to  face  the  ambiguity 
between  formal  and  informal  leadership,  the  former  being  a 
government  official  and  the  latter  a  traditional  leader. 

4.  the  role  of  the  government  as  a.n  agent  of  change  is  to  organize 
adat  villages  on  a  nationwide  basis,  emphasizing  the  goals  and 
needs  of  the  entire  nation,  rather  than'  those  of  a  specific 
community.  As  a  consequence  not  much  consideration  can  be 
given  to  regional  needs  and  peculiarities.  If  this  is  somehow 
necessary,  care  should  be  strictly  taken  that  it  will  do  no  harm 
in  respect  to  the  interests  of  the  state.  In  respect  to  adat  villages, 
the  formal  elites  may  take  the  position  of  the  government  with 
all  its  legal  authority  regardless  thsir  basis  of  legitimacy,  which 
place  the  elite  on  a  delicate  position  vis-a-vis  the  community. 
In  this  case  the  government  should  decide  to  have  its  agencies 
act  as  edticators  or  that  they  take  the  roles  of  passive 
consultants,  for  the  time  being.  By  and  large,  this  policy  will 
train  the  community  to  accept  formal  leaders  as  their  elites. 
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EXPERIENCES  IN 
RECORDINO  PANTUN  SUNDA' 

Ajip  ROSIDI 


A  number  of  Pantun  Sxinda  or  Sundanese  pantun  stories  were 
compiled  and  published  at  the  instruction  of  K.F.  Holle  and  CM. 
Pleyte  towards  the  end  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  however,  since  that  time  few  attempts  have  been  made  to 
continue  their  programme.  To  the  best  of  the  author's  knowledge 
only  one  pantun  story  han  been  transcribed  and  published  ia  the 
post  World  War  II  era,  namely  Ralu  Bungsu  Karma  ]aya  (The 
Yoimgest  King  Karma  Jaya)  which  was  chanted  by  the  Kimingaa 
pantun  bard  Taswan  and  transcribed  by  R.S.  Wirananggapati^). 

It  is  said  that  a  man  called  Mochtar  Kala  inherited  a  collection 
of  Pantun  Bogor  from  his  ancestors,  these  were  supposedly 
transcribed  in  the  pre  World  War  era,  however,  only  one  part  of 

*)  Pantun  Suoi'da  is  a  form  of  West  Javanese  ant  in  which  a  musical 
instrument  called  pantun,  a  kind  of  kecapi  (a  string  instrument 
played  by  plunking)  is  used.  With  the  accompaniment  of  the  kecapi 
or  at  tames  also  the  flute  or  a  torawangsa  (a  string  instrument  played 
like  a  viValin)  or  other  instruments  a  pantun  bard  narrates  a  storj' 
centring  on  the  adventures  of  a  prince  from  Pajajaran,  a  pre-Islamic 
Kingdom  which  exisste'd  in  West  Java  until  the  beginning  of  the  sLxteentli 
century.  The  narration  presented  in  verse  is  chanted  throughout  the 
night  from  around  7.30  p.m.  until  4.30  a.m,  or  just  before  daybreaic. 
For  more  on  the  pamtun  see  P.Si.  Eringa  Loetocng  Kasarocng,  een 
inythologisch  vcrhaaZ  ult  West  Java,  Verhandclingen  van  het 
Koninklijk  Instituut  voor  Taal-,  Land-,  cn  VoUccnltundc  (Loetoeng 
Kasaroeng,  a  mythological  story  from  West  Java,  Proceedings  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  Philosophy,  Geography  and  Ethnology),  Volume 
VIII,  the  Hague;  1049;  page  1—7. 

3)  Firma  Datna  Guru,  Jakarta,  1961,  page  129.  With  un  introduction  t)y 
R.  Satjadlbrata. 
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a  pantun  story,  namely  Dadap  Mcdang  di  Sisi  Sinumdirih),  has  ever 
been  published. 

For  the  above  reason  even  when  the  Sundanese  people  talk 
of  pantun  they  refer  to  material  originating  fonn  Pleyte  and  Hoile. 
Such  also  was  the  case  when  Drs.  Atja  corrected  Pleyts's  version 
of  the  Luiung  K<isarung-)  as  transcribed  by  Argosasmita. 

Due  to  the  many  changes  presently  taldng  place  in  Sundanese 
society  the  basis  from  which  pantun  derived  its  significance  as  a 
manifestation  of  art  and  ritual  is  quickly  disappearing.  In  particular 
the  increasing  influence  of  urbanism  on  the  Sundanese  life  style  is 
i^apidly  altering  both  their  attitude  to  and  the  significance  of  pantun 
in  their  lives. 

Influenced  by  a  rational,  economic  and  practical  outlook  the 
ritual,  religious  and  magical  significance  of  the  pantun  is  gradually 
decreasing.  The  pantun  is  no  longer  a  ritual  related  to  the  life 
cycle  of  man  but  rather  it  has  become  merely  a  form  of  recreation. 
As  such  it  is  particularly  adapted  to  agrarian  life  as  is  most  clearly 
evident  in  its  close  relationship  with  the  ritual  of  rice  planting 
as  explained  by  Eringa^).  Pantun  chanting  is  held  on  the  nights 
after  harvesting  and  before  seasonal  work  on  the  paddy  fields  has 
to  be  resumed  for  the  coming  crop  thereby  avoic^ng  the  period  i^i 
which  the  peasants  must  work  during  the  daytime. 

As  Sundanese  society  adjusts  to  the  norms  of  bureaucratic 
life  it  is  felt  that  all  night  performances  such  as  pantun  chanting 
and  wayang  golek  (wooden  puppets)  shows  are  no  longer  suitable. 
Efforts  have  therefore  been  made  to  limit  the  duration  of  wayaaig 
golek  shows  (initiated  by  R.O.  Partasuanda)  and  pantun  chanting 

1)  Fitma  Eatlan  Peneaibit  Mangle,  Bogov,  without  inidi-cation  of  year  of 
publication  (1964?),  Volume  I,  p.  100.  Mochtar  Kala  in  this  publication 
uses  the  name  Rakean  Minda  Kalangan.  Upon  examination  of  the 
manuscrilpt  it  was  found  to  contain  raaniy  words  which  were  unknown 
to  the  Sundanese  until  after  the  Japanese  occupation.  Its  structure 
also  differs  from  that  of  pantuns  in  general,  in  that,  there  are  fewer 
of  the  repetitions  which  characterize  folklor*. 

2)  The  manuscript   by   Angasaamita,    the  official  In  charge  of  a  coffee 
■  store-hcuse,  fs  written  in  Javanese     characters,     and  kept  in  the 

Jaikarta  Central  Museum  (Sunidaneso  manuscript  no.  113).  This 
manuscript  wats  tmnscrilbed  again  by  Drs.  Atja,  using  the  Latin 
alphabet,  but  not  yet  published.  According  to  his  Infornmtion,  the 
text  published  by  Pleyto  contained  many  miQta,kes  in  the  transcription. 
•0  F.S.  Eringa,  thesis  no.  2,  In  Loetoeng  Kasaroeng;  een  mythologlsch 
verha/Ll  uit  West  J^ma.  (Loetoeng  Kasa/roong,  a  mythological  story  from 
West  Java),  dissertation,  op.  cit. 
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(initiated  by  Beton  alias  Wikatmana)  to  sucli  a  length  that  they 
will  no  longer  interfere  with  the  following  day's  work. 

As  a  recreation  form  pa.ntun  is  out  of  tune  with  the  times 
being  aieither  lively  nor  dynamic,  it  is  too  serene.  The  audience 
must  passively  attend  what  is  often  considered  the  boring  and 
monotonous  story  and  melody  of  the  bard's  chanting.  The  result 
has  bsen  an  increasing  attraction  towards  more  lively  art  forms; 
wayang  golek  performances,  reog  (comical  reviews'),  musical  bands 
and  so  forth.  With  the  spread  of  transistor  radios  to  remote 
villages  pantun  has  been  increasingly  abandoned  to  the  older  people 
who  maintain  their  emotional  attachment  to  the  ancient  stories 
or  perhaps  only  to  the  past.  The  remaining  pantun  bards  are 
generally  of  an  advanced  age  with  little  if  any  interest  in  fulfilling 
this  role  among  the  younger  generation.  The  result  is  that  the 
declining  number  of  pantun  bards  are  to  be  found  increasingly  only 
in  the  remote  villages. 

Of  those  who  remain  in  the  cities  compromise  is  an  almost 
universal  feature  generally  taking  tlie  form  of  the  addition  of  new 
elements  such  as  kawih  (a  kind  of  Sundanese  song),  pasinden 
(female  singer),  or  possibly  even  the  use  of  gamehn  music  for 
accompaniment. 

Thus  the  focus  of  pantun  presentations  has  shifted  from  the 
story  as  chantedl  by  the  bard  to  the  recreational  valve  of  the 
female  singeirB  with  the  bard's  role  often  reduced  to  intermittent 
narratives  or  joke  telling. 

Such  pantun  bards  have  been  engaged  by  the  Bandung  radio 
network  thereby  introducing  their  counterparts  even  in  remote 
villages  to  tliis  ibad  example. 

Faced  with  this  situation  the  author  felt  compelled  to  undertake 
the  immediate  recording  of  iSundanese  pantuns  and  otlier  folklore 
to  prevent  their  complete  loss  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

Initial  hopes  of  a  Government  undertaking  in  this  area  proved 
ill-founded  due  largely  to  the  currently  unfavourable  economic 
conditions  of  the  country.  Finally  as  the  result  of  assistance 
received  from  Prof.  Dr.  A.  Teeuw  through  the  Royal  Institute  for 
Philosophy,  Geography  aaid  Ethnology  in  Leiden  we  were  able  to 
conunence  the  recording  programme  —  such  was  the  beginning 
of  the  activities  of  Proyek  PcnoliUan  Pojilun  dan  FoMor  Simdii 
(Research  Project  of  Sundanese  Pantun  and  Folklore), 
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THE  PROBLEMS  ENCOUNTERED 

The  first  problem  encountered  was  in  contacting  the  paatu.n 
bards  as  there  was  no  information  as  to  their  availability  in  West 
Java  at  any  of  the  institutes.  Even  the  Regional  Office  for  Cultural 
Development  which  issues  cards  to  artists^)  was  unable  to  extend 
much  assiotarnce  due  to  their  general  lack  of  intsrest  in  pantun  bards. 

A  request  toy  the  author  to  the  Chief  of  ths  Bandung  Office 
to  compile  a  comprehensive  list  of  pantun  bards  in  West  Java 
resulted  In  the  distribution  of  many  forms  which  were  to  be  filled 
out  then  completed  by  the  Office  for  Cultural  Development  in  each 
haihupaien  (regency).  However,  from  the  twenty-six  kabupatsiis  only 
five  completed  forms  were  returned  and  examination  of  these 
provided  no  (guarantee  of  their  correctness.  Utilizing  other  sources 
a  list  was  finally  compiled  of  pantun  bards  not  appearing  on 
kalbupaten  returns. 

It  became  apparent  that  direct  investigation  was  necessary 
involving  the  examination  of  every  name  andl  piece  of  information 
received. 

■Many  names  submitted  turned  out  not  to  be  true  pantun  bards 
at  all  due  often  to  the  fact  that  very  few  Sundanese  today  really 
understand  what  pantun  means. 

Many  of  those  initially  though  real  pantun  bards  on  recording 
proved  to  chant  with  the  "new  .^tyle"—  i.e.  they  had  adjusted  their 
style  in  line  with  current  pubhc  tastes,  and  were  therefore  of  no 
use  for  our  research  purposes. 

Meanwhile  there  were  old  pantun  bards  who  stubbornly  refused 
to  come  to  Bandung  or  Jakarta  for  recording  while  still  others 
refused  to  be  recorded  at  all.  Such  problems  had  to  be  overcome 
by  whatever  means  were  available.  At  times  either  the  author  or 
an  associate  had  to  travel  to  bards  often  located  in  remote  areas 
with  the  result  that  recordings  were  often  less  than  satisfying  and 

')  The  Office  foi<  Cultural  Development  In  many  kabupatens  and  cities 
in  Java  i'ssues  a  card  for  artists  obligatory  for  those  living  in  the 
respective  areas.  Artists  not  in  the  possession  of  such  a  card  are  not 
permitted  to  pe-nform.  In  order  to  obtain  such  a  card  the  artist  must 
pay  a  fee  and  to  perform  he  must  pay  a  further  fee  to  the  official  in 
charge  at  the  Office  for  Cultural  Development,  who  also  inspects  the 
cards. 
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at  times  due  to  the  limited  abilities  of  tliose  in  charge  of  the  tape' 
recorder  completely  .new  performances  had  to  toe  arranged. 

After  completing  the  recordings  we  had  to  begin  the  process 
of  transcribing  and  here  we  encountered  a  new  set  of  difficulties. 
Dialects  were  often  used  which  differed  markedly  from  the  language 
generally  spoken,  some  words  were  difficult  to  grasp  wliile  others 
were  disconaiected  one  from  the  other,  still  others  were  distorted 
or  no  longer  recognizable. 

It  would  of  course  be  advisable  to  contact  the  bard  again  after 
transcription  had  been  completed  in  order  to  check  it  for  exactness, 
however,  this  method  appeared  impractical  a.nd  at  present  not  even 
feasible.  To  verify  a  single  pantun  story  which  took  oae  full  night 
to  record  would  take  days  of  consistent  work  which  because  of 
other  commitments  on  the  authors  time  was  impossible  particularly 
where  such  verificatioii  involved  a  journey  to  the  pantun  bard's  often 
remote  village.  It  also  proved  im,possible  in  many  cases  to  convince 
the  bard  to  travel  to  Eaiidung  for  this  purpose  due  both  to  their 
other  village  responsibilities  and  aiso  because  of  the  necessity  to 
provide  financial  compensation  which  was  beyond  the  capacity  of  tlie 
project. 

The  project  faces  a  dilemma:  should  we  collect  as  many  pantun 
stories  as  possible  before  they  are  subjected  to  further  distortion 
even  though  we  recognize  that  this  will  result  in  certain  short- 
comings, or  should  we  aim  at  a  more  limited  but  higher  standard 
coverage.  Due  to  the  time-consuming,  more  expensive  and 
concentrated  nature  of  the  latter  course  coupled  with  the  author's 
somewhat  amateur  eitanding  in  this  field,  we  felt  that  this 
method  was  not  a  real  possibility. 

What  is  needed  is  for  somebody  to  accept  a  full  time 
responsibility  in  tliis  field,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  find  anybody 
willing  to  do  consistently  a  job  which,  it  should  be  recognized,  may 
often  be  boring,  entailing  full  nights  without  sleep  followed  by  day 
after  day  of  listening  to  end  transcribing  the  tapes. 

•  In. addition  our  experience  taught  us  aot  to  expect  too  much 
clarificatian  from  the'  pantun  bards  themselves  canceirfuhg  the 
meaning  of  words  because  generally  they  only  memorize- th6  words 
and  sentences  without  attempting  to  understand  thsm. 
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PUBLICATION 


Throughout  the  study  we  were  faced  with  geiiieral  apa,thy  not 
only  from  local  inha,bitants  but  also  from  others  from  whom  more 
was  expected.  In  developing  countries  where  people  are  infatuated 
by  modernization,  efforts  to  record  folklore  are  considered  irrelevant 
to  the  real  demands  of  life.  Only  a  select  group  of  scientists  and 
scientific  institutes  have  sliown  interest  in  this  pirogramme,  however, 
financial  assistance  carnot  be  expected  from  them.  Due  to  the 
existing  conditions  for  social  scientists  in  Indonesia  together  with 
the  financial  incompetence  of  our  scientific  institutes  this  project 
has  submitted  its  publications  to  them  free  of  charge  or  at  a 
minimal  cost. 

In  the  author's  oprnion  such  programmes  can  only  be  suitably 
realized  in  developing  countries  through  international  cooperation. 
Full  time  workers  must  be  paid  salaries  sufficient  to  provide  the 
sense  of  security  esisential  to  the  succesful  fulfillment  of  their  task. 

In  addition  adequate  facilities  land  equipment  are  crucial, 
recordings  must  be  conductsd  by  experts  in  a  room  insulated  against 
outside  .noises  and  the  final  recordings  preserved  appropriately  in 
well  controlled  temperatures. 

In  the  realities  of  the  author's  project  such  precautions  were 
a  mere  dream.  Recordings  /were  conducted  in  a  rented  house  in 
Bandung  where  matted  bamboo  walls  allowed  the  voices  of  passing 
peddlers  to  be  includ'ed  on  the  tapes^). 

The  estabUshment  of  a  project  as  outUned  above  could  serve 
as  a  pilot  scheme  for  folklore  recording  in  other  areas.  Ideally  such 
tasks  should  be  conducted  by  people  native  to  the  respective  areas 
thereby  providing  the  emotional  attachment  required  for  continued 
enthusiasm.  Native  workers  could  also  overcome  the  various 
technical  difficul-ties  closely  related  to  ths  cultural  background, 
beliefs  and  characteristics'  of  the  regions.  • 

1)  In  Indonesian  cities  food  venders  soil  their  wares  along  the  stileets 
while  shouting  or  producing  other  sounds  such  as  clattering  on  plates 
or  other  such  objects.  Each  kind  of  food  ds  indicated  iby  a,  pai-ticular 
sound. 
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SOME  PRELIMINARY  CONCLUSIONS 


The  difficulties  confronted  in  obtaiiiing  accurate  information 
concerning  the  location  of  pan.tun  bards  prevented  the  implementation 
of  a  systematic  kabupaten  to  kabupaten  recording  as  was  originally 
planned.  To  date  recordings  have  been  conducted  mth  two  pantun 
bards  from  the  kabupaten  of  Kuningan,  one  from  iSumedang,  five 
from  Bandtog,  one  from  Subang,  two  from  Purwakarta,  two  from 
Sukabumi  and  two  from  Lebak  (Baduy) ,  further  a  pautun  bard  from 
the  kabupaten  of  Sumedang  died  i.n.  a  traffic  accident  on  his  way  to 
Dandling  for  the  recording. 

Erom  each  pantun  bard  at  least  one  story  was  recorded  and 
if  he  was  found  to  be  a  good  chanter  he  was  requested  to  record 
others,  particularly  those  of  a  specific  naturs  or  one  of  those  not 
previously  recorded.  To  date  twenty-seven  pantun  stories  have  been 
recorded  eighteen  of  which  have  been  tramsribed  and  fourteen 
published.  Not  all  stories  recorded  are  considered  worthy  of 
transcription-  and  not  all  transcriptions  worthy  of  publication. 

From  progress  made  to  date  several  preliminary  conclusions  may 
be  stated. 

Pantun  bards  from  Bandung  are  both  tlie  most  influenced  and 
the  most  susceptible  to  influence  by  the  pantuns  —  Beton  style  — 
as  broadcast  through  the  radio.  Pantun  bard  Beton  (Wikatmana) 
himself  is  a  native  of  the  Bandivng  kabupaten. 

Nevertheless  the  influence  of  radio  broadcast  is  also  discernable 
in  a  number  of  pantun  bards  from  other  kabupatens  with  the 
exception  of  those  from  Baduy  who  absolutely  reject  such  changes. 
In  fact  the  pantun  in  Baduj'  community  still  serves  a  sacred  function. 

It  was  also  found  that  the  pantun  stories  exhibited  remarkable 
similarities  in  pattern  and  phraseology  particularly  between  those 
of  Kuningan  and  Baduy  or  Sukatoumi  as  compared  with  stories  from 
other  kabupatens.  Such  similarities  are  all  the  more  surprising  when 
it  is  realized  that  geqgwphically  ,these  kabupatens  are  situated 
respectivsly  in  the  most  eastern  and  western  parts  of  West  Java 
separated  by  other  kabupatens. 
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Despite  these  similaritieH  (i)articulady  ia  the  formulation  of 
magic)  there  also  exi&ts  certain  differences  indicative  not  only  of 
1008.1  variations  but  also  of  the  individual  characteristics  of  the 
pantun  bards.  Within  the  pantun  stories  of  Ki  Aceng  Tamadipura 
and  Ki  Kamal  are  discernable  certain  features  reflecting  individual 
creativity  such  as  in  Ki  Aceng  Tamadipura's  story  where  the 
influence  of  the  bard's  childhood  aducation  in  a  Madrasah  (religious 
school)  is  clearly  manifested. 

Further  divisions  are  also  present  in  the  panbun  bard's  assesment 
of  the  relative  sacredness  of  the  various  pantun  stories  regardless 
of  the  bard's  origin.  Experts  to  'date  have  accepted  Lutung  Kasarung 
as  the  most  sacred  of  these,  however,  Ki  Saji,u  (from  Lebak,  Baiduy) 
believes  this  to  be  of  ,no  particular  significanice  being  roughly 
equivalent  to  those  of  Paksi  Koling  and  Buyut  Oreny\eng.  He  believes 
the  Gajah  Lumantang,  a  story  unknown  In  areas  outside  Baduy^) 
to  be  the  most  sacred.  However,  this  appears  merely  a  reflection 
of  the  lack  of  consensus  on  sacred'ness  in  an  absolute  sense  even 
within  the  "pantun  area". 

The  above  conslusions  reveal  to  the  author  a  new  aspect  of 
pantuns  (and  other  folklore)  in  traditional  society. 

Rather  than  being  a  rigid  product  inherited  and  memorized  from 
earlier  generations  they  appear  to  provide  sufficient  flexibility  to 
enable  variations  of  both  a  local  and  individual  nature.  However, 
this  implied  openness  to  outside  influences  suggests  the  question  — 
to  what  extent  have  the  original  elements  persisted  ? 

Variations  in  the  pantuns  are  not  only  evident  in  the  story  or 
phraseology  but  also  in  the  melody  (the  music)  which  may  have 
a  totally  local  character.  If  we  compare  the  melodly  chanted  by  the 
Baduy  pantun  bard  Ki  Sajin  with  that  of  Ki  Kamal  from  Kuningan 
we  notice  striking  differences  within  the  same  story. 

1)  The  story  was  published  by  J.J.  Meijer  in  "Bactoeische  Pantunverhalen" . 
Bijdragen  tot  de  Taal-,  Land-,  en  Volkenkunide  van  Nederlandsch-Indie, 
BKI.  (Baduy  Pantun  Stories,  Contribution  to  the  Philology,  Geography 
and  Ethnology  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies)  Volume  40,  the  Hague, 
1891,  p.  45. 
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Faced  with  this  fact  we  may  be  forced  to  reconsider  the  earher 
widespread  belief  that  regards  the  pantmi  as  being  closely  associated 
to  the  distant  Pajajaran  era.  While  this  art  form  was  most  probably 
known  at  this  time  it  may  have  differed  significantly  in  its 
storytelling  or  song  presentation. 

It  may  be  that  the  Baduy  pantun  bard's  peresentation  should 
be  considered  as  the  most  original  form  inherited  from  the 
Pajajaran  period  especially  given  that  the  Baduy  community  has 
traditionally  been  felt  to  ,be  the  most  closed  society  vis-a-vis  outside 
influences  since  the  time  of  its  separation  from  Pakuan  Pajajaran. 

To  asses  this  possibility  a  separate  multivarious  study  should 
be  conducted  focusing  not  only  on  the  literary  aspects  of  the 
community  but  also  on  its  music,  architecture,  clothing  and  other 
Euch  features. 


CONCLUSIONS 


What  is  required  is  a  broadly  based  study  covering  as  ma.ny 
of  the  kabupatens  as  possible  and  continuing  over  an  extended 
period  of  time.  By  maximising  the  number  of  samples  thereby  taken 
it  would  enable  comparative  studies  to  'be  conducted  on  both  a  time 
series  and  cross-section  basis.  Simultaneously  it  would  provide  useful 
documenta,tion  which  could!  be  used  to  enumei'ate  not  only  tlae 
existing  regional  differances  but  also  the  continuing  direction  of 
chajige. 

In  visw  of  tlie  fact  that  pantun  embraces  not  only  music  but 
also  phraseology,  its  study  requires  the  cooperation  of  experts  in 
both  of  tlxese  fields.  The  results  of  transcriptions  will  be  useful 
not  only  to  philological  and  .lexicographical  studies  but  also  to  those 
related  to  ancient  Sundane&o  beliefs,  tradition,  laws,  architecture 
and  so  forth.  To  guarantee  optimal  results  from  recordings,  the 
utilization  of  professional  expertise  is  an  essential  prerequisite. 
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APPENDIX 


LIST  OF  PANTUN  STORIES  RECORDED  AND  PUBLISHED  BY 
THE  RESEARCH  PROJECT  OF  SUNDANESE  PANTUN  AND 
FOLKLORE. 

There  arc  30  pantun  story  titles  which  were  recorded  toy 
Eringa'^),  mo3t  of  which  still  belong  to  the  collection  of  pamtun 
stories  of  paiitun  bards  contacted  for  recording  by  the  Research 
Project  of  Sundanese  Pantun  and  Folklore,  The  research  emphasized 
the  recording  of  stories  which  have  never  been  mentioned  earlier  in 
addition  to  those  which  have  been  recorded  and  published.  To  date 
the  following  pantun  stories  have  been  recorded,  a  number  of  which 
have  been  transcribed,  while  others  again  have  been  published: 

1.  DEMUNG  KALAGAN  by  Ki  Kamal  (Kuningait),  transcribed  and 
published  (series  no.  1) 

2.  LUTUNG  LUTIK  by  Ki  Kamal  (Kuniiigan),  transcribed 

3.  KEMBANG  PANYABIKAN  by  Ki  Kamal  (Kuningaai),  transcribed 

4.  LUTUNG  KASARUNG  by  Ki  Kertawiguna  (Kuningan),  not  to 
be  transcribed  or  published  (E) 

5.  MUNDINGLAYA  Dl  KUSUMAH  by  Ki  Aceng  Tamadipura 
(Sumedang),  transcribed  and  published  (series  no.  2),  (E) 

6.  SRI  SADANA  or  SULANYAISIA  by  Ki  Aceng  Tamadipura 
(Sumedang),  transcribed  and  published  (series  no.  3),  (E) 

7.  RINGGIT  SARJ  by  Ki  Aceng  Tamadipura  (iSumedang), 
transcribed 

8.  PANGGUNG  KARATON  by  Ki  Aceng  Tamadipura  (iS^imedang), 
transcribed  and  published  (series  no.  9),  (B) 

9.  BUDAK  MAN/OR  by  Ki  Aceng  Tamadipura  (Sumedang). 
transcribed  and  published  (series  no.  12),  (E)  Ki  Manjor  and 
Nyi  Gendruk 

10.  CIUNGWANARA  by  Ki  Aceng  Tamadipura  (Sumedangi), 
transcribed  but  unfinished  due  to  failure  of  recording 
(damaged),  (E) 


)  F.S.  Eringa  Loetoeng  Kamroeng,  een  mytholog-uich  verhaaZ  uit  West 
Jaw  (Loetoeng  Ka^aroeng,  a  mythological  stoi>y  from  West  Java), 
op.  cU.  Stones  mentioned  m  that  list  are  here  indicated  with  (E) 
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11.  mi  SUMUR  BANDUNG  by  Ki  Enjum  (Bandung),  transcribed 
and  published  (series  no.  4).,  (E) 

12.  SEN  J  AY  A  GURU  (version  I)  by  Ki  Enjum  (Bandung), 
transcribed  but  may  not  be  published 

13.  SEN  J  AY  A  GURU  (version  H)  by  Ki  Enjum  (Bandung), 
transcribed  and  not  yet  published 

14.  RANGGA  KATIMPAL  by  Ki  Otang  (Bandungf),  not  to  be 
transcribed  nor  published 

15.  MUNDING  WANGl  by  Ki  Hamami  (Bandung),  not  to  be 
transcribed  nor  published 

16.  ClUNG  WANARA  by  Ki  Subarma  (Bandung),  transcribed  and 
published  (series  no.  14),  (E) 

17.  MUNDING  RAW  ATI  by  Ki  Atma  (Subang!),  transcribed  and 
published  (series  no.  10) 

18.  GANTANGAN  WANGI  by  Ki  Asom  (Purwakarta),  transcribed 

19.  J  AY  A  MANGKURAT  by  Ki  Nasir  iSupandi  (Purwakarta),  may 
not  be  transcribed  nor  published 

20.  PERENGGONG  J  AY  A  by  Ki  Samid  (Sukabumi),  transcribed 
and  published  (series  no.  6) 

21.  RADEN  TANJUNG  by  Ki  Samid  (Sukabumi),  transcribed  and 
published  (series  mo.  8) 

22.  BADAK  PAMALANG  I  by  Ki  Samid  (Sukabumi) transcribed 
and  published  (series  no.  10),  (B) 

23.  BADAK  PAMALANG  II  by  Ki  Samid  (Sukabumi),  transcribed 
and  published  (series  no.  lOA),  (E) 

24.  LUTUNG  KASARUNG  by  Ki  Bajin  (Lebak,  Baduy), 
transcribed  and  published  (series  no.  13),  (E)  this  version  shows 
a  marked  difference 

25.  BUYUT  ORENYENG  by  Ki  Sajin  (Lebak,  Baduy),  not  yet 
transcribed 

26.  PAKSI  KELING  by  Ki  Tanci  (Lebak,  Baduy),  not  yet 
transcribed,  (E) 

27.  DAL/MA  WAYANG  by  Ki  Ating  (Tegalpanjang,  Sukabumi), 
not  yet  transcribed 

28.  RADEN  MANGPRANGJAYA  D1  KUSUMA11  by  Ki  Asom 
(Purwakarta) 
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PANDAM  GURITNO 


WHAT  IS  WAYANG  PURWA  ? 

Wayang  Purwa,  the  most  popular  of  the  Inddnesiaji  performing 
arts,  is  here  defined  as  ^"that  form  of  performing  art  in  which  flat 
leather  puppets  axe  used,  in  the  presentation  of  a  repertoire  which 
initially  came  from  the  Hindu  epics:  the  Ramayatta  and  Maha- 
bharata".  This  definition  consists  of  two  parts,  separated  by 
a  comma.  The  first  part  of  the  definition  distinguishes  wayang 
purwa  from  other  kinds  of  performing  arts  which  present  the 
same  repertoire  but  do  not  make  use  of  flat  leather  puppets  as 
their  ^'actors  and  actresses",  such  as  the  Sundanese  wayang  golek 
found  in  West  Java  and  the  wayang  wong /wayang  orang.  The  former 
uses  three-dimensional  wooden  puppets,  the  latter  is  performed 
hy  human  wayanigs.  The  term  wayang  itself  literally  means  shadow 
in  the  Indonesian  languages,  but  in  the  course  of  time  has  also  come 
to  mean  performance  a,nd  actors  or  actresses,  mostly  the  former. 

The  second  part  of  the  definition  distinguishes  wayang  purwa. 
from  other  types  of  wayang,  which  —  although  making  use  of 
flat  leather  puppets  (in  whatever  form)  —  do  not  have  as  their 
repertoire  stories  derived  from  the  two  Hindu  epics,  such  as  the 
wayang  geclocj  (using  the  East  Javanese  Panji  legends  as  its 
repertoire),  ivayanq  suluh  (using  stories  from  the  Indonesian 
struggle  for  independence,  formerly  the  medium  need  by  the 
Information  Agencies),  wayang  wahyu  (using  Bibhcal  stories, 
introduced  by  the  Catholic  Church  in  Java),  etcetera. 

Compared  with  the  other  forms  of  wayapg,  wayang  pvirwa 
is  definitely  the  most  popular,  many  of  the  rest  being  regarded 
as  rather  "dying"  forms  of  art. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  names  of  the  pereonneJ,  equipment 
a,nd  audio-visual  etements  of  the  waya,ng  purwa,  each  of  which 
will  be  discussed. 


iPERSONNEL,  EQUIPMENT  AND  AUDIO-VISUAL  ELEMENTS 
OF  WAYANG  PURWA 


Personnel  and  Equipme.it 

Persoailnel 

Dalang.  (main  artist) 
Niyaga  (musicians) 
Pesinden  (lady  singer(s)) 

Equipment 

Wayang  puppets 

Kelir   (cloth  Screen) 

Blencong  (oil  lamp) 

Dhebog  (banana  log) 
Kothak  (wooden  chest) 
Cempala  (wooden  knocker) 
Kepyali  (motal  rappers!) 
Gamelan  (musical  instruments) 


Audio-Visual  Elements 

Visual  Element 

Sahetan  (puppet  movement) 

Auditive  Elements 

Jantumn  (dieclaimed  narration) 
Carriyos  (narration) 
Ginem  (dialogue) 
Suluk  (mood-song) 

Tembang  (soug) 

Dodogan  (knocking  sound) 

Kepyakan  (rapping  sound) 

Gending  (melody) 

Gerong  (male  Ghoru^) 

Sindenan  (songs  by  pesinden(s)) 


The  total  number  of  the  different  types  of  personnel  and 
equipment  is  eleven,  equal  to  the  number  of  the  different  kinds 
of  audio-visual  elements  of  wayang  purwa.  This  11  —  11  method 
of  approaching  .a.nd  analyzing  wayaJig  purwa  is  considered  to  be 
a  simple  way  to  study  the  very  interesting  yet  seemingly  very 
complicated  form  of  traditional  art.  The  explanations  of  each  of 
the  elements  ars  as  follows: 


T/iG  Dalang  or"  main  artist.  Besides  being  the  sole  puppeteer 
juanipulating  the  pulppets  throughout .  the  might,  he  is  also  the 
director  of  the  iperformanco,  directing  the  musicians  a.nd  singer(s) 
who  sit  behind  liim.  A  dalang  is  usually  a  man;  he  learns  the  art 
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of  performing  principally  from  his  father  or  other  close  relatives. 
The  number  of  dalangs  in  Indonesia  is  estimated  to  be  200,000  of 
which  less  than  fifty  of  these  being  women. 

Throughout  th§  all  night  waya.ng  performance  (they  generally 
begin  around  9  p.m.  and  end  at  dawn),  the  dalang  sits  on  the  stage 
facing  the  cloth  screen.  Usually  he  sits  cross-legged  for  reasons 
to  (be  explained  below,  doing  the  audio-visual  elements  of  the 
performance  i.e.  sahetan  and  hepyakan  while  simultaneously  on 
giving  coded  orders  to  the  rest  of  his  crew  on  what  melodies  to 
play,  when  to  start,  to  soften,  to  slow  down  the  rythm,  to  -stop, 
etc.,  as  well  as  what  songs  to  sing. 

Acquisition  of  the  skill  of  a  dalang,  which  formerly  ran  in 
families  and  was  merely  an  oral  tradition  is  now  available  to 
others  'wishing  to  become  dalangs.  Since  1923,  starting  in  the 
court-city  of  Surakarta  in  Central  Java,  dalang  schools  have  been 
set  up  for  those  who  are  interested  in  studying  this  type  of 
performing  art.  Besides  being  an  expert  in  performing,  a  dalang 
must  also  be  versed  in  classical  literature,  and  must  master  the 
various  forms  of  speech  and  an  extensive  vocabulary  of  the 
Javanese  stratified  language,  its  philosophical  and  even  mystical, 
contents,  melting  him  not  only  an  entertainer  or  performer  but  also 
a  wise  teacher  and  transmitter  of  cultural  values. 

The  Niyaga,  Nayaga  or  Wiyacja.  To  accompany  a  wayang  purwa 
performance  there  are  usually  at  least  12  musicians  called  niyaga, 
wiyaga  or  nayaga,  mostly  men,  who  play  at  least  14  different  kinds 
of  musical  instruments.  Two  of  these  niyagas  each  play  two 
different  kinds  of  instruments.  The  most  important  niyaga  is  the 
driunmer,  because  he  is  the  one  who  usually  receives  the  dalang's 
coded  order  and  transmits  them  to  the  other  musicians.  The 
sounds  of  his  drum  also  accentuate  or  illustrate  the  puppet 
movements  and  serve  to  enliven  the  performance  as  a  whole.  The 
coded  orders  given  by  the  dalang  take  the  form  of  cempa^a-knockings, 
Ifppynfc-rappings,  puppet  movements,  singings,  hummings  or  literary 
cues. 

The  Pesinden  or  lady  singer (s).  This  is  the  most  recent 
type  of  personnel  for  a  wayang  performance.  Not  in  common 
use  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  pesinden  (s)  is  now 
considered  nece.gsary.    There  is  at  least  one  pesinden,  usually  two. 
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but  occasionally  there  are  wayang  purwa  performances  making  iise 
of  twenty-five  pesinidens  or  even  more.  A  large  number  of  pesindens 
or  lady  singers  is  not  a.  necessity  and  is  not  usually  the  rule, 
although  it  does  give  a  spectacular  impression.  The  pesinden(s) 
singing  solo  or  in  chorus  present  in  the  traditional  manner  poems 
usually  taken  from  the  works  of  the  famous  poets  of  past  centuries. 

The  wayancj  puppets.  The  flat  leather  puppets  are  usually 
made  of  buffalo  hide,  the  best  ones  being  made  of  scurfy  young 
buffalo  hide,  for  it  does  not  contain  fat  and  can  best  retain  the 
glued-on  colours.  Although  wayang  purwa,  as  the  word  wayani] 
(meaning  shadow');  indicates,  is  meant  to  be  a  shadow  play,  more 
people  view  the  performance  from  the  performers'  side,  while  the 
puppets  have  long  since  been  coloured  with  being  carved  and 
provided  with  sticks.  As  indicated  above,  the  traditional  colours 
are  produced  by  using  mixtures  of  colouring  agents  and  glue  which 
are  painted  onto  the  leather.  The  sticks  are  made  of  buffalo  horn, 
the  best  being  made  from  albino  buffalo  horn. 

TheBe  wayang  puppets  do  not  depict  human  figures  in  their 
natural  form,  but  are  highly  stylized  vsith  each  portraying  what 
to  the  Javanese  symbolizes  the  character  of  a  particular  figure.  The 
details  of  the  various  forms,  lines  and  colours,  each  symbolizes 
a  certain  meaning,  a  feature  of  the  character  of  the  depicted  figure, 
whether  hero  or  villain,  god  or  man,  male  or  female. 

A  professional  wayang  purwa  set  usually  consists  of  around 
two  hundred  puppets,  although  the  well-to-do  wayang  lovers  may 
have  four  hundred  or  more. 

There  is  a  term  which  is  important,  referring  to  the  various 
forms  and  expressionistic  characters  of  the  various  figures  as 
portrayed  in  the  puppets.  This  term  is  wandha,  which  for  the  puppet 
figures  means  their  character  or  mood  expression.  As  character 
expression,  the  wandha  of  a  certain  puppet  distinguishes  it  from 
others  depicting  different  characters,  as  the  wandha  of  Arjuna,  the 
Mahabharata  hero,  is  different  from  the  others.  But  there  are  also 
various  wandhas  of  a  certain  figure;  the  more  important,  the  more 
are  his/her  wandhas,  so  that  Arjuna  can  be  portrayed  by  different 
wayang  purwa  puppets,  each  showing  him  in  a  certain  mood. 
Wandha  in  this  latter  multiple  sense  "mood  expression". 
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in  an  ail-night  performa.nce,  the  dalang  usually  uses  not  more 
than  60  puppets.  The  rest  are  mounted  on  both  sides  of  the  "stage', 
kept  in  )the  wooden  chest,  or  laid  on  the  righthand  side  of  the 
dalang,  all  according  to  set  rules,  so  that  the  dalang  and  his  helpers 
know  exactly  where  to  find  the  needed  puppets.  What  is  considered 
as  the  "stage"  is  that  part  of  the  screen  left  open  for  the 
performance,  this  is  approximately  five  feet  wide  at  the  center  of 
the  upstretched  screen;  the  rest  of  the  tscreen,  on  the  left  and 
right  hand  sides  of  the  dala,Tig,  are  covered  by  the  decorating  puppets 
called  sumpingan  in  Javanese.  It  can  generally  be  said  that  the 
bad  characters  are  mounted  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  dalang,  the 
good  ones  on  his  right  hand  side.  During  the  (performance,  the  good, 
the  honoured  or  those  higher  in  rank  are  mounted  on  the  right  hand 
side  or  appear  from  the  right  hand  side  (from  the  dalaing's  side) ; 
from  the  shadow  side  they  are  reversed. 

The  Kelir  or  cloth  screen.  The  kelir  is  made  of  white  cotton  cloth, 
with  red,  blue  or  black  borders.  It  xisually  measures  lapproximately 
5  meters  long  and  1.5  meter  wide,  with  the  borders  —  usually  red 
—  about  8  cm  at  the  bottom  and  10  cm  or  more  on  the  other  sides. 
The  kelir  is  stretched  upwards  and  side-wise  in  front  of  the  dalang. 
The  red  border  at  the  bottom  indicates  the  ground  level.  Since 
there  are  two  layers  of  banaaa  logs  (dhebog),  the  puppets  mounted 
in  the  upper  log  will  appear  as  if  standing  (from  the  shadow  side), 
their  feet  touching  the  red  border.  Those  mounted  in  the  lower  log 
will  appear  as  if  they  are  sitting  on  the  floor.  The  shadows  of 
the  puppets  are  cast  on  the  kelir,  because  an  oil  lamp,  the  hlencong, 
is  hung  over  the  head  of  the  dalang. 

The  Blencong  or  coconut-oil  lamp.  Made  of  bronze  in  the  form 
of  a  flyi.ng  eagle,  its  cotton  wick  extends  from  its  beak,  and  its 
spreading  wings  and  tail  serving  as  a  reflector.  During  the  all-night 
performance,  the  hlencong  has  to  be  refilled  several  times  and  its 
wick  regularly  extended.  The  fhckering  light  produced  by  the 
blencong  makes  the  waya,ng  shadows  look  alive.  Nowadays,  people 
make  frequent  use  of  electric  light  or  gas  lamps,  these  are  considered 
more  practical.  Those  who  prefer  the  more  mystical  and  mysterious 
atmosphere  produced  by  the  not-so-bright  fhckering  light  of  a 
blencong  decry  this  "secular"  change,  although  they  also  realize 
(including    professional    dalangs)  that  the  modern    lamp  is  more 
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practical  and  easier  to  handle,  proiduciiig  a  brighter  light  which 
thereby  enables  many  more  people  to  clearly  see  the  puppets  or 
their  shadows. 

Tho  Dhebocj  Or  banana  log.  Two  ba.nana  logs  are  positioned 
under  the  up-stretched  screen;  one  is  placed  on  the  other,  the  upper 
one  attached  to  the  screen  while  the  lower  one  is  closer  to  the 
dalang.  The  upper  dhebog  is  used  for  mounting  the  puppets  who 
in  a  scene  have  a  higher  status,  the  lower  one  for  those  having 
lower  status,  status  being  determined  by  age,  rank,  relative  position 
in  the  family  tree,  and  so  on,  or  a  combination  of  these  factors. 
As  above  mentioned,  those  lower  in  status  —  mounted  in  the  lower 
banana  log  —  will  appear  as  if  they  are  sitting  on  the  floor,  while 
those  with  higher  status  will  appear  as  if  tliey  are  standing,  their 
feet  touching  the  lower  red  border  of  the  screen. 

The  Koihah  or  wooden  chest.  The  kothak  iiormally  functians  as 
a  storage  box  for  ithe  wayang  pu,ppets  and  other  equipment  like 
lelii;  compala  and  kepyak.  To  store  a  professional  set  consisting  of 
around  20O  puppets,  its  measurements  should  be  approximately  l.o 
meter  long,  10.8  meter  wide  aind  0.6  meter  high  (with  lid  on). 

During  the  performance,  the  kothak  is  placed  on  the  left  hand 
side  of  the  dalang.  The  kepyaik  (metal  rapper)  is  hung  on  its  side 
facing  the  dalang,  and  the  dalang  also  knocks  the  cempala  against 
the  kothak,  so  that  this  wooden  chest  functions  not  only  to  store 
the  wayang  puppets  a,Tid  other  equipment,  but  also  as  a  sound-box. 

The  Cempalas  ov  wooden  knockers  are  usually  made  of  teak 
wood.  There  are  two  kinds,  one  about  half  the  size  of  the  other. 
The  larger  of  these  is  approximately  20  cm  long  with  a  diameter 
of  about  5  cm.  This  is  usually  held  in  the  dalang's  left  hand,  and  is 
used  to  knock  the  kothak  to  produce  'the  sound  effects  and  coded 
orders  he  requires.  When  his  two  hands  are  busy  manipulating  the 
puppets,  he  uses  the  small  cempala  for  'the  same  purpose,  this  is 
held  toeitween  the  toes  of  his  right  foot,  for  he  sits  cross-legged, 
his  right!  foot  crossing  his  left  (thigh.  As  mentioned  above,  the 
knocking  sounds  not  only  produce  sound  effects,  but  also  sei-ve  as 
the  coded  orders/signals  of  the  dalang,  orders  to  the  musicians  on 
v/hat  melodies  ito  play,  to  slow  down  or  quicken  the  rythm,  to  play 
it  loudly  or  slowly,  or  to  stop  the  music. 
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The  Kepyak  OT  metal  rappers.  This  is  usually  made  of  three 
pieces  of  brcnizeplate  measiuring  approximately  15  cm  long  and 
10  cm  wide  suspended  on  small  ropes  or  chafns  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  kothak.  The  dalang  hits  it  with  the  toes  of  his  right  foot  or 
with  the  small  ^knocker  held  in  the  toes  of  his  right  foot.  The 
function  of  this  tool  is  mainly  to  produce  sound  effects;  occasionally 
it  funotions  as  a  cempala  in  giving  the  coded  signals. 

The  Gamelan,  or  musical  instruments.  These  instruments  consist 
of  at  least  14  different  types,  mostly  made  of  bronze  and  generally 
of  the  percussion  type.  A  small  bamboo  flute  (suling),  one  or  two 
horizontal  drumis  on  a  wooden  stand  fkendang),  a  two-string  violin-like 
instrument  (rehab)  and  a  wooden  xyloplione  (gamhang)  are  the 
non-percussion  and/or  non-bronze  musical  instrumentH  used  to 
accompa2iy  a  wayang  purwa  performa.nce. 

The  eleven  kinds  of  personnel  and  equipment  ex;plained  above 
produce  the  eleven  different  kinds  of  audio-visual  elements  of  a 
wayang  purwa  performance.  The  explanations  for  these  audio-visual 
elements  are  as  follows: 

The  Sabeiaii  or  puippet  movements.  The  term  sahetan  can  actually 
be  understood  in  several  ways.  It  means  either  how  the  dalang 
manipulates  the  puppets,  'how  the  dalang  manipulates  the  puppets  in  battle 
scenes,  or  the  puppet  movemonis.  The  first  and  second  meanings  are 
sensed  'by  those  sitting  behind  the  dalang,  the  second  meaning  being 
more  commonly  sensed,  while  the  last  meaning  of  the  term  is  usually 
sensed  by  those  watching  from  the  shadow  sids. 

Traditional  rules  and  conventions  govern  the  postures  and 
movements  of  each  character  to  convey  the  emotional  state  of  each 
figure,  all  of  which  are  popularly  known  and  have  ito  be  mastered 
by  the  dalang. 

The  Janiuraa  or  declaimed  narration.  The  contents  of  the  various 
ianiurans  are  traditionally  set  in  beautiful  prose,  declaimed  by  the 
dalang,  a/t  v/hich  time  the  music  is  played  softly.  The  function  of 
the  janturan  is  to  set  the  stage  for  particular  scenes,  telling  about 
the  country  or  placa  whore  the  scene  takes  place,  what  personalities 
appear  on  stage,  and  what  will  be  the  topic  of  their  conversation. 
A  janturan  can  also  serve  to  describe  notahle  things  appearing  on 
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ntage,  for  exaimple:  the  ibeautiful  and  magnificent  gate  leading  to 
the  inner  quanters  of  the  palace,  the  royal  magic  carriage,  etcetera. 

The  Cariyos/Kanda  or  narration.  Here  the  dalang  has  more 
fi-eedom  having  only  to  observe  literary  rules  governing  classic 
Javanese  language  and  to  demonstrate  familiarity  mth  ithe  proper 
use  of  this  stratified  language.  The  function  of  the  cariyos,  usually 
jiat  accompanied  with  music,  is  to  relate  to  the  audience  what 
happens  on  stage,  what  has  just  happened  in  a  certain  scene,  or 
what  will  soon  happen.  The  dalang's  mastery  of  classic  as  well  as 
modern-day  Javanese,  or  his  lack  of  mastery  tJiereof,  will  clearly 
sliow  in  his  cariyos,  since  its  content  is  not  set  by  tradition. 

The  Ginem/Pocapan  or  dialogue.  The  dalang  has  to  bo  able  to 
speak  in  the  different  voices  of  the  various  characters,  each  voice  — 
along  with  the  wandha,  posture  and  movement  —  expressing  the 
character  of  a  wayang  figure.  I  have  observed  that  an  excellent 
dalaing  is  able  to  speak  i,n  over  forty  different  voices;  he  should 
at  leasit  be  able  to  speak  in  thirty  different  voices  to  pass  as  a 
qualified  dalang. 

TYie  Sulmk  or  mood-song.  Very  characteristic  of  a  wayang 
performiance  —  in  whatever  form  —  is  the  use  of  suluhs  or  mood- 
songs.  In  a  wa,yang  purwa  performaace,  the  verses  are  taken  from 
classic  poems,  many  dating  back  to  the  eleventli  and  twelfth  centuries 
such  as  the  classic  Old  Javanese  kuhawin  Arjuna  WiwcJia 
(mid-eleveinth  century)  or  the  even  more  often  used  kakawin  Bhamla 
Yudha  (mid-twelfth  century).  Verses  from  more  recent  classic  works 
are  also  used,  such  as  the  classic  poems  of  Yasadhipura  (end  of  18th 
century)  and  Mangku  Negara  IV  (mid-nineteenth  century)  or  even 
later  ones.  Sung  by  the  dalang,  the  suluks  function  ito  set  the  mood 
in  the  scene,  whether  it  is  dignified  serenity,  roma.ntic  love,  anger, 
deep  sorrow,  or  any  other  mood  being  felt  by  the  figure  (s)  on  stage. 
There  are  over  forty  different  kinds  of  suluks  (here  meaning 
different  kinds  of  songs),  for  each  of  which  verses  can  be  used 
from  the  various  classical  sources. 

The  TembcuHj/Sckar  or  song.  While  the  suluk  is  sung  by  the 
dalang  to  set  the  mood  for  certain  scenes,  the  icmhang/schar  is  — 
although  actually  sung  by  the  dalang  also  —  sung  by  the  character 
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on  stage  in  his  or  her  own  '"voice".  The  verses  used  can  be  modern 
or  classic,  and  the  singers  are  usually  the  clown-figures. 

TJw  Dodogun  or  knocking  sound  is  the  sound  of  the  cempala 
].-nocked  against  the  kothak,  as  has  been  mentioned  above.  Besides 
producing  the  needed  sound  effects,  the  dodogans  also  serve  as  coded 
orders/signals  to  the  musicians  and  singers.  There  are  therefore 
various  patiterns  of  knocking,  each  of  which  has  a  specific  purpose 
or  meaning. 

The  Kepyakan  or  rapping  sound.  Produced  by  the  kepyah,  the 
kepyakan  mainly  functions  to  produce  sound  effects  enhvening  the 
performance  or  accentuating  the  puppets'  movements.  Occasionally 
it  also  serves  to  function  like  the  dodogan  in  giving  coded  orders 
to  the  crew. 

The  Gending  or  melody.  The  Javanese  classic  repertory  contains 
over  one  thousand  melodies  or  gendings,  many  of  which  are  used  in 
wayang  purwa  performances.  Over  one  hundred  and  fifty  melodies 
are  used  in  the  various  performances,  althougli  during  one  all-night 
performance  not  more  than  thirty  different  melodies  are  played. 
The  considerable  number  of  melodies  are  caused  by  the  traditional 
rules  with  regard  to  the  playing  of  suitable  melodies  for  certain 
figures  in  certain  places  or  moods.  Although,  for  example,  it  is  an 
opening  scene  called  jejer,  which  invariably  itakes  place  in  a  king's 
or  deity's  audience  hall,  yet  the  melody  played  differs,  determined 
by  the  character  of  the  king  or  deity  holding  audience.  The  same 
appUes  to  other  kinds  of  scenes.  .So  we  see  that  in  (the  wayang 
purwa,  the  Javanese  hold  strictly  to  rules  governing  harmony 
between  sound  (melody),  form  and  posture  (wandha,  expressing 
character  and  mood),  and  movements  (sahelan),  all  of  which  are 
felt  to  portray  the  character  of  a  particular  person. 

The  Gerong  or  male  chorus.  lOccasionally,  some  of  the  niyagas 
sing  in  chorus  to  enliven  the  performance.  The  verses  are  usually 
taken  from  recent  classics,  mainly  from  nineteenth  century  poems. 

The  Sindenan  or  song  of  the  lady  singer (s).  Similar  to  the 
gerongs,  the  sindenans  make  use  of  recenit  classic  poems,  but  they 
also  can  make  use,  and  often  do  —  of  recently    composed  verses 
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ajnid  melodies  which  are  not  serious  in  mood  or  character. 
A  sindenan  may  for  example  praise  the  virtues  of  modernization. 
Sung  either  in  solo  or  as  a  chorus,  a  sindenan  can  also  use  the 
same  verses  being  sung  hy  the  niyagas,  in  which  case  their  different 
.tunes  complement  each  other. 


STRUCTURE  AND  TUNES,  AND  CONTENTS  OF  THE  PLAYS 


The  wayang  purwa  is  one  of  the  very  few  structured  plays 
1  in  tlie  world.  The  all-night  play  is  invariably  idivided  into  three 
parts  or  Pathels;  the  firat  one  is  called  PatJxet  Nem,  the  second 
Pathet  Sanga  and  the  last  part  Paihet  Munyura.  The  terms  refer 
to  the  mood  of  the  melodies  used  in  each  part.  The  Javanese 
distinguish  between  (the  two  scales  used  in  their  melodies,  the 
Slendro  and  Pelog,  each  of  which  is  divided  into  three  pathets. 
Traditionally,  the  wayang  purwa  performance  is  accompanied  by 
melodies  of  the  slendro  scale  with  the  above  mentioned  paithets/ 
moods.  Tunes  in  the  slendro  and  pelog  scales  differ  from  the 
Western  ones,  slendro  tu,nes  being  similar  to  the  Western  do,  re,  mi,  sol 
and  ?a,  while  the  pelog  itunes  are  similar  to  si,  do,  mi,  fa,  and  sol. 
We  can  probably  say  that  the  clusler  of  tunes  used  in  a  certain 
patliet  differs  from  those  used  in  other  pathets,  therefore  producing 
differenit  moods;  we  may  also  use  the  term  nuclear  theme  to  indicate 
the  differences  between  tlie  ipathets.  These  conceptsi  are  helpful 
to  those  who  want  to  compare  the  Javanese  tunes  of  itlie 
pathets  with  Western  ones.  A  note  which  in  a  certain  paitliet 
resembles  a  Jo  will  sound  like  a  mi  in  another  pathet,  merely 
because  of  the  different  cluster  of  (tunes  or  nuclear  theme. 

This  three-part  division  is  tra,ditionally  set,  each  part  consisting 
of  acts  and  scenes,  tlie  sxiccession  of  which  is  seit  by  tradition. 
We  can  sa-y  that  the  first  part  presents  the  problem  of  the  story, 
the  second  part  shows  the  complication  of  the  problem,  and  in  the 
final  part,  the  pathet  manyura,  the  problem  is  finally  "solved'', 
with  the  good  side  overcoming  its  difficulties. 

The  contents  of  ithe  play,  as  shown  in  the  various  acts  and 
scenes,  consist  of  various  topics  from  daily  jokes  to  sophisticated 
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discourses  on  philosophy  and  mystical  doctrines.  The  classical 
figures  speak  in  dignified  and  lofty  languages,  while  the  clowns  — 
the  saane  ones  appearing  i,n  every  play  —  provide  the  jokes, 
canversations  and  songs  which  relate  the  performance  to  contemipo- 
rar>-  conditions  and  issues.  It  is  through  the  clown-scenes  that 
ihe  wayang  purwa  can  always  keep  up  with  contemporary  topics 
and  problems,  enabling  it  to  adjust  itself  to  the  changes  in  society. 

The  giving  of  a  performa,nce,  in  which  carved  leather  puppets 
were  used,  was  clearly  reported  in  the  middle  of  »the  eleventh 
century,  in  Mpu  Kanwa's  Old  Java.nese  poem,  the  above  mentioned 
Arjuna  Wiwaha.  The  Old  Javanese  language,  common  among  literary 
circles  at  that  time,  cha,nged  into  Middle  Javanese  by  the  middle 
of  the  14th  century,  and  the  latter  had  changed  into  modern 
Javanese  by  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 


THE  REPERTOIRE  OF  WAYANG  PURWA 


The  second  part  of  our  definition  reads:  "   a  repertoire 

which  iniiially  came  from  the  Hindu  epics:  the  Ramaya.n,a  and 
Mahabharata".  The  word  "initially"  is  stressed,  for  as  known  in 
the  wayang  world  today,  there  are  so  mmy  differences  as  to 
justify  the  opinion  that  the  Java,neso  (and  other  Indonesian  ethnic 
groups  as  well)'  have  their  own  version  of  Ramayana  and  Maha- 
bharata.  The  differences  between  the  Indian  a.nd  Javanese  versions 
(as  known  in  the  wayang  purwa)  have  been  discussed  several  times 
in  the  past.  A  notable  canitribution  was  made  by  Dr.  A.B,  Cohen- 
Stuart,  who  compared  the  Indian  and  Javanese  Mahabharatas  in 
Verhandelin{^n  van  hot  BataviaascJi  GenoolscJiap  van  Kunslen  en 
Weienschappen,  published  over  oiie  hundred  years  ago  (1860). 

The  number  of  plays  in  the  wayang  purwa  repertoire  was 
listed  and  systemaitized,  and  their  contents  were  summarized  by 
J.  Kats  in  Hot  Javaanscho,  Tonoel  (1923).  The  whole  repertoire  is 
divided  into  four  cycles:  on  gods  and  evil  spirits  (7  plays),  on 
Lokapala  (5  plays),  on  the  Ramayana  (18  plays)  and  on  the 
Mahabharata  (147  plays).    This  means  that  /to  perform  the  entire 
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repertoire  it  would  take  177  .nights,  each  nightly  performance 
lasting  approximately  nine  hours. 

In  what  respecjts  do  the  Javimese  Ramayana  and  Mahabharata 
differ  from  their  Indian  versions?  The  differences  are  numerous, 
but  a  few  mai'ked  ones  will  be  mentioned  here.  The  traditional 
clowns  who  always  appear  in  any  wayang  purwa  performance, 
Semar,  Gareng,  Pelruk  and  Bngojig,  serve  the  good  side  and  invariably 
asisist  it  to  victory,  and  are  pictured  in  the  wayang  repertoire  ;i3 
deities  Sncarnate.  Semar,  the  wise,  old,  ugly  and  fat  man,  the 
father  of  the  other  three,  is  in  fact  a  powerful  deity,  who  voluntarily 
descends  to  earth  to  guarantee  the  victory  of  good  over  evil.  He  is 
the  elder  .brother  of  Shiva,  also  called  BatJiam  Gum  in  the  wayang, 
and  whenever  the  latter  acts  imjustly  against  Semar's  eartlily 
masiters,  Semar  stands  up  to  defeat  Guru.  If  this  sounds  strange 
to  our  Hindu  friends,  they  will  be  even  more  surprised  to  know 
that  in  ithe  wayang  purwa  world,  .both  Shiva  and  Semar,  along 
with  other  gods  in  the  Hindu  pantheon,  are  presented  as  descendants 
of  the  Biblical  (or  Qoranid)  Adam  ! 


THE  SPREAD  OF  WAYANG  PURWA  REPERTOIRE 


Although  (tli3  wayang  purwa  is  mainly  a  Javanese  form  of 
art,  its  repertoire  —  with  slight  differences  from  region  to  region  — 
is  shared  by  other  forms  of  performing  art  familiar  to  other  ethnic 
groups  in  Indonesia.  The  Sundanese  of  West  Java  know  the 
stories,  which  are  performed  in  their  wayang  gd'efc;  the  Madurese 
of  East  Java  have  their  own  Bityle  of  wayang  purwa;  the  repertoire 
is  also  used  in  wayang  orang/wong,  and  the  stories  are  also  known 
in  Bali  and  told  through  the  Balinese  shadow  play.  Altogether,  the 
wayang  repertoire  is  known  to  the  Javanese  (47%  of  the  total 
popuT-ation,  the  Sundanese  (14%),  the  Madurese  (7%)  and  the 
Balinese  (2%).  The  other  ethnic  groups  can  not  be  said  to  be  totally 
unfamiliar  with  the  stories,  for  they  are  also  contained,  in 
newspapers,  periodicals,  and  so  on,  written  in  the  national  language. 
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CAN  WAYANG  PURWA  BE  A  MEDIUM  FOR  CHANGE  ? 


TJie  question  has  often  been  asiked  whether  a  traditional  form 
of  art,  like  the  wayang  ipurwia,  can  ;be  made  a  medium  for  change. 
Modem  day  cosmopolitan  man  tends  to  look  at  tradition  and  its 
many  manifestations  in  a  negaitive  way,  regarding  them  as  hindering 
the  course  of  progreiss,  shackling  the  behaviour  of  man  who.  is 
ever  trying  to  move  ahead,  to  acquire  the  new  a,nd  to  live  a 
better  life.  In  fthe  eyes  of  modern  men,  especially  those  living  in 
the  big  cities  of  the  developing  world,  tradition  is  associated  with 
backwardness  and  out-of-date  cultural  values  which  must  be  laid 
aside  if  they  wish  their  countries  to  develop  sufficiently  to  compete 
effectively  in  the  modern  world.  This  attitude  is  shared  by  many 
living  in  the  Indonesian  c:|ties,  yet  the  question  can  he  asked 
whether  a  nation  or  people  can  really  rid  themselves  of  the  past 
and  entirely  live  with  newly  acquired  values  and  Gj^gtems.  ■ 

Relying  only  on  the  modern  and  new  could  serve  merely  to 
produce  failure  and  disillusionmemt,  and  create  a  communication 
gaip  between  the  relatively  fsw  modernized  and  eiduoated  city 
dwellers  and  the  mass  Of  the  people.  The  latter  still  hold  to  their 
old,  cultural  values  and  can  not  he  made  to  change  their 
way  of  :  iif e ,  largely  because  they  do  not  understand  the 
messages  conveyed  to  them  by  modem  leaders  unwilling ,  to  accept 
or  use  their  cultural  frame  of  reference. 

It  seems  that  the  above  communication  gap  exists  in  Indonesia, 
for  reasons  to  be  related  below,  and  that  wayang  purwa  can- 
function  to  bridge  this  gap  between  the  urban  and  the  rural 
po.pulation,  beitween  the  sophisticated  city  dwellers  and  the 
uneducated  villagers,  the  latter  of  which  constitutes  the  greater 
part  of  the  population. 

According  to  the  1971  census,  81%  of  the  total  'population  live 
in  the  rural  areas,  yet  the  modern  mass  media  are  largely  confined 
to  the  (big)  cities.  Moreover,  what  is  termed  the  mass  media  proves 
—  on  closer  examination  —  not  to  be  as  powerful  as  .  media- for 
change  as  would  be  imagined,  simply  because  .  they  are  .not '-as 
widely  spread  as  expected.  For  a  population  of  approximately  125 
million,  the  total  newspaper  circulation  is  estimated  at  a  ratio  of 
7  to  every  1,000  people.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  they  ars  mostly 
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found  in  the  few  big  cities,  especially  in  Jakarta,  where  up  to  70% 
of  the  total  circulation  of  national  newspapers  is  thought  to  be 
centred.  The  other  mass  media  do  not  present  a  bettsr  picture. 
The  total  number  of  television  sets  is  estimated  at  200,000,  but  over 
ISO.iOOO  sets  are  found  in  Jakarta.  Probably  the  radio  functions  as 
the  most  potentially  powerful  medium  for  change,  for  it  is  estimated 
that  over  five  million  3€its  are  in  vise  in  the  country,  and,  thanks 
to  the  invention  of  transistors,  even  those  people  living  in  remote 
rural  areas  can  listen  to  radio  broadcasts.  However,  in  a  country 
where  the  average  per  capita  income  is  estimated;  at  US$  90. —  per 
annimi,  with  those  living  in  the  cities  taking  a  larger  proportion, 
it  eis  rather  difficult  to  ibelieve  that  the  mass  of  people  Mving  in  the 
iTiral  areas  ican  afford  to  buy  a  radio  set,  the  cost  of  which  represents 
at  least  two  months  of  the  average  national  per  capita  income. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  wayang  purwa  with  its  widely  known 
repertoire,  along  with  the  other  forms  of  traditional  media  such 
as  the  Sundanese  wayang  golek,  the  Balinese  shadow  play,  wayang 
orang/wayang  wong,  etc.,  are  deeiply  anchored  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people  and  are  for  them  a  familiar  cultural  frame  of  reference. 
Wayang  purwa  is  especially  very  popular,  both  in  the  rural  and 
urban  areas,  ibeing  performed  from  the  Presidential  palace  down 
to  the  remotest  villages  in  Java.  Compared  to  the  relatively  few 
movie  theatres  —  there  are  only  about  500  throughouit  Indonesia 
found  mainly  in  the  big  cities  —  the  20,000  wayang  purwa  dalangs 
can  reach  the  people  more  effectively,  because  wayang  purwa 
relays  messages  contained  in  and  relevant  to  a  familiar  cultural 
framework.  Such  is  also  the  case  when  compared  Avith  the  other 
forms  of  mass  media. 

Ever  since  the  fifties,  the  government  radio  stations  have 
regularly  broadcast  and  are  still  broadcasting  wayang  purwa 
performances  through  at  least  four  radio  stations.  Those  in  Sema- 
rang,  Yogyakarta.  Surakarta  and  Jakarta  take  turns  broadcasting 
the  weekly  allnight  performance. 

The  question  may  be  raised  whether  wayang  purwa,  a  tradition- 
al art  form,  can  pasisibly  convey  new  ideas  and  concepts.  Put 
another  way,  cari  wayaqg  purwa  serve  as  a  medium  for  change 
and  modernization?  Change  and  modernization  are  considered 
a  necessity,  for  the  various  crises  through  which  the  Javanese 
(and  other  ethnic  groups  in  Indonesia)  have  been  living  endanger 
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the  very  existence  of  the  nation,  and  socio-economic  development 
requires  no  less  than  a  tcital  cultural  change,  a  change  in  the 
way  of  life  and  in  orientation. 

The  answer  to  the  question  is  yes,  for  wayang  purwa  itself, 
in  the  course  of  time,  has  experienced  change  and  has  shown  itself 
able  ito  adapt  to  new  ideas  and  concepts.  It  has  incorporated 
changes  in  language  and  religion,  and  has  modified  its  repertoire, 
which  now  contains  elements  of  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Islam,  etcetera. 
Moreover,  through  the  clown-scenes,  the  dalangs  can  always 
insert  modern  ideas  into  his  jokes,  conversations  and  songs,  as 
these  scenes  are  not  bound  by  rigid  rules  governing  the  classic 
parts  of  the  performance.  Nowadays,  people  can  attend  a  wayang 
performance  with  a  famous  dalang,  broadcast  by  radio  (throughout 
the  country,  in  which  the  traditional  clowns  discuss  family  planning, 
the  introduction  of  quickyielding  varieties  of  rice,  and  any  other 
modem  topics. 

At  the  same  time,  the  ethical  values  which  have  universal 
application,  and  of  which  (there  are  many  in  the  wayang  stories, 
can  still  be  retained,  providing  a  link  between  the  past  and  present, 
between  the  classic  and  the  modem.  The  wayang  purwa  performance 
lochniques  as  described  and  explained  above  are  native  to  Indonesia 
for  although  the  Javanese  and  other  Indonesians  have  absorbed 
so  much  from  Hindu  culture  and  its  Sanskrit  literature  in  fact  so 
much  that  most  Javanese  like  to  have  Sanskrit  names  or  Sanskrit 
derived  names  and  terms  —  yet  the  teraas  referring  to  the  elements 
of  the  play  are  non-Sanskrit  and  not  otherwise  foreign  in  origin. 
This  fact  provides  the  Javanese  anid  other  Indonesians  with  pride, 
a  pride  needed  by  a  people  who  have  to  stmggle  hard  to  adjust 
themselves  to  the  modern  world,  a  pride  which;  can  help  them 
overcome  their  difficulties  in  their  Herculean  effort  to  develop 
their  country  in  order  to  live  a  better  life,  reahziag  the  dreams 
for  which  they  have  fought  to  achieve  independence. 

And  if  the  modem  mass  media  have  failed  to  integrate  the 
rural  and  urban  people  and  have  thus  created  a  communication  gap, 
ciividing  minds  rather  than  consolidating  people,  tlae  wayang  purwa 
can  provide  this  link  between  the  largely  different  views  of  the 
urban  and  rural  population.  It  can  help  to  eliminate  this 
oommunication  gap,  preventing  schisms  in  a  society  which 
desperately  needs  a  united  effort  to  succeed  and  move  ahead. 
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Wliiteley  (1968)  distinguishes  two  different  aspects  in  the 
planning-policy  of  a  national  language.  One  is  the  ideological  and 
the  other  is  the  technical  aspect. 

The  ideological  aspect  comprises  the  efforts  of  awakening  the 
people's  sense  of  natioriality  and  of  nurturing  the  image  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  language  in  the  process  of  'nation-building'. 
This  ideological  a,spect  does  not  require  very  much  financially, 
because  a  commemoration  of  the  Youth  Pledge,  for  instance,  is 
done  o,nly  once  a  year;  and  signboards  that  say  ''Use  Indonesian" 
do  not  need  maintenance  once  they  have  been  printed  and  fixed 
an  an  office  wall.  This  aspect,  however,  is  not  without  merit.  The 
^Ise  of  the  Indonesian  language  during  ceremonies  and  official 
meetings  does  help  to  make  us  conscious  of  our  Indonesian  identity. 
It  is  undeniable  that  as  a  symbol  of  imity  and  solidarity,  the 
Indonesian  language  has  played  a  very  significant  role  in  the  history 
of  our  independence.  That  various  vernacular  languages  exist,  has 
never  consciously  or  unconsciously  been  regarded  as  a  problem. 

The  (technical  aspect  comprises  the  actions  to  be  taken  in  the 
implementation  of  the  language  planning  policy,  such  as  new 
syllabuses  for  the  teaching  of  l8,nguage  from  elementary  school  to 
university  level  (HarijaJdi,  1970),  the  composition  of  school 
dictionaries  and  the  publication  of  various  glossaries  according  to 
the  variety  in. needs.  Thera  is  also  the  necessity  for  tlie  production 
of  xea'ding  materials  in  the  form  of  either  translations  or  original 
works.  Then,  a:  .seLf-xespecting  nation  needs  to  liave  a  developed 
literatur.e..  Therefore  the  scope  of  literary  creativity  should  not  be 

♦ )    A  revised  version  of  a  paper  presented  at  the  Seminar  on  Terminology 
in  Ja.karta,  Novomiber  11  —  12,  1072. 
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iimited  only  to  the  production  of  short  sitories  and  teenage  jpoetlfy 
(Hazil,  1970;  Hoed,  1970;  Zen,  1970;  Badiidu,  1970). 

Within  the  framework  of  an  overall  language  policy  those  who 
are  entrusted  with  its  implementation  should  not  forget  the 
recompense  for  them  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  gain  a  good 
Icnowledge  and  command  of  the  national  language.  People  whose 
careers  are  not  co-determined  by  the  extent  to  which  they  command 
the  national  language  would  not  feel  stimulated  to  spare  the  time 
and  energy  to  learn  the  language  seriously.  At  present  we  may 
note,  for  instance,  that  jobs  advertised  in  the  papers  virtually  never 
mention  the  comma.n,d  of  the  Indonesian  language  as  a  qualification. 
'J.lie  teaching  of  the  Indonesian  language  at  faculties  and  academies 
ic  often-times  merely  a  formality  to  comply  with  a  requirement  in 
the  curriculum. 

Unlike  the  ideological  aspect,  the  technical  implemenitation  of 
a  language  planning  policy,  besides  taking  a  great  amount  of 
expenditure  (the  money  for  which  is  not  always  available),  also 
requires  a  relatively  longer  time  a.nd  the  availability  of  expert 
personnel.  One  small  example  as  a  comparison:  In  the  period  1946 — 49 
the  Turkish  government  set  aside  the  equivalent  of  thirty-five 
million  rupiahs  a  year  for  its  language  development  program  (Heyd, 
1954). 

Quinn,  a  social  scientist  from  New  Zealand  who  came  to 
Indonesia  to  learn  the  Indonesian  and  Javanese  languages,  wrote  in 
an  article  on  his  observations  in  Indonesia  that: 

'iMost  Indonesians  show  an  ambivalent  attitude  towards  the 
Indonesian  language.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Indonesian  language  is 
very  much  appreciated,  on  -the  other,  it  is  often  belittled.  Generally 
the  Indonesian  language  is  much  more  appreciated  as  a  symbol 
of  unity,  sovereignty,  official  power,  etc.  than  as  a  practical 
means  to  implement  development".  (Quinn,  1971). 

The  effort  for  language  development,  apart  from  standardizing 
its  spelling,  has  two  other  important  objectives.  One  is  to 
develop  linguistic  norms  and  rules  that  can  be  used  as  directives 
and  comparators  for  good  language  usage  and  that  supersede  the 
differences  among  the  local  and  class  dialects.  This  effort  is 
f.imed  at  enabling  the  language  to  attain  that  level  of  maximum 
common  comprehensibility  in  which  ambiguities  and  misunderstandings 
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cannot  happen.  As  long  as  among  the  native  speakers  of  a 
language  differences  of  opinion  can  be  found  on  what  constitutes 
a  good  linguistic  form,  one  may  continue  to  presume  that  the 
language  in  question  has  not  yet  been  completely  standardized.  In 
the  Indonesian  language,  for  instance,  thers  is  still  no  agreement 
on  when  a  pattern  like  soya  belum  haca  hukn  Uu  'I  haven't  read  the 
book  yet',  is  permissible  and  when  not. 

The  other  objective  is  to  modernize  the  language  i.e.  to  adjust 
and  reform  it  so  that  its  translaitability  from  and  into  another 
language  of  this  mnlti-lingual  world  is  being  increased.  For  this 
it  is  necesisary  to  enlarge  the  vocabulary  or  lexicon  and  to  analyze 
the  various  styles  and  discourse  types  in  line  with  the  development 
of  our  domains  of  acti^/ities. 

The  vocabulary  should  be  developed  iso  as  to  also  represent 
the  variety  of  concepts  that  apply  to  tlie  different  fields  of  life 
and  activities  of  the  human  being  in  a  diverse  society.  There  is 
need  to  standardize  various  styles  in  the  Indonesian  language  and 
to  have  them  generally  accepted  so  that  people  will  have  a  wider 
choice  of  language  UEa.ge  beyond  the  styles  primarily  used  in  public 
speeches  and  ra^dio  news  broadcasts. 

In  this  process  of  expansion  new  words  and  phrases  can  be 
created  by  drawing  on  indigenous  as  well  as  foreign  sources. 
A  main  consideraition  in  the  creation  of  these  new  forms  should 
be  their  effectiveness.  A  form,  phrase,  style  or  saying  is  effective 
when  it  fits  a  given  situation  and  correctly  conveys  the  message 
intended  by  its  speaker.  A  language's  effectiveness  is  not 
synonymous  with  its  being  correct  in  accordance  with  conventional 
grammer.  They  do  not  need  to  mean  the  same  or  be  coincidental. 
Ramelan  (1972!)  gave  an  interesting  example  in  his  article  on  what 
constitutes  good  Indonesian  language.  It  tells  about  an  Australian 
youth  (apparently  a  student)  in  Jakarta  who  was  bargaining  with 
a  hacak  (pedicap)  driver  on  the  fare  to  a  place  called  Planet  Seneu 
(a  red  light  idistrict).  Applying  the  Indonesian  he  had  learnt  at  school 
the  young  man  asked:  "Untuk  memudahJtan  pcrsodan  nanti,  horapakah 
yang  hau  hchendaiki?"  (To  make  things  easier  later;  as  for  the  fare 
how  much  do  you  want).    The  beoak  driver  was  offended;  while 

turning  away  he  retorted:  "Jangan  gitu,  oom,  emangnya  udah  liat 
scndlri  saya  suko  bakandak  di  Planol?"  ('Be  careful  about  what  you 
say,  mister;  did  you  ever  see  me  making  love  at  Planet?^')-  The 
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youth  had  used  a  form  that  is  correct  grammatically,  but  it  was 
not  effective  (hehendak  is  a  jargon  for  'having  a  love  relationship 
with'  or  'playing  paramour  to'). 

The  lesson  that  can  be  drawn  from  this  anecdote  is  that  the 
question  of  what  constitutes  good  Indonesian  can  be  viewed  from 
two  different  aspects.  Firstly,  .our  evaluaition  of  the  fonn  of  the 
language  itself  as  used  in  a  given  situation.  In  the  story  above 
the  youth  failed  to  achieve  his  purpose;  here  good  means  'effective'. 
Secondly,  our  evaluation  of  the  social  group  to  which  the  language 
user  belongs:  the  youth  was  speaking  accord'ing  to  the  grammatical 
rules  current  among  the  educated.  Here  good  means  in  accordance 
with  grammatical  rules  (cf.  Francis,  1967). 

Still  in  relation  with  the  modernisation  of  language  it  must 
be  pointed  out  that  the  publication,  of  glossaries  and  dictionaries 
provides  only  the  infrastructure.  Of  far  greater  importance  is  the 
effort  to  ensure  consistency  in  the  use  of  the  new  form  and  styles 
by  the  group  of  speakers  concerned.  The  standardization  of  new 
words  and  phrases  with  s;pecial  meaniaig  in  reference  books, 
writings,  and  in  the  ispeech  iised  by  experts  is  more  leffecitivs  than 
merely  issuing  glossaries  and  dictionaries  which  might  not  be  in 
keeping  with  the  way  in  which  the  real  language  expands  and 
develops  (cf.  Ferguson,  1968;  Nasoetion,  1970).  Another  danger 
is  that  the  branch  of  knowledge  being  taught  will  merely  consist 
of  memorizing  terms.  We  have  seen  earlier  that  the  efforts 
towards  a  standardization  of  our  system  of  language  expression, 
such  as  is  being  done  by  our  .schools,  is  accompanied  by  a  flux  of 
divergence  and  ispecialization  in  speech  varieties.  This  is  the 
result  of  the  particular  conditions  of  our  environment  and  the 
structure  of  our  society.  The  vastness  of  our  country's  territory 
v/hich  constitutes  a  natural  barrier  to  intensive  interaction,  required 
to  speed  up  assimilation,  has  led  to  the  emergence  of  various  local 
dialects  having  specific  characterises  in  their  pronunciation, 
vocabulary,  idiom,  and  possibly  also  in  their  sentence  patterns. 

The  growth  towards  a  stratified  society  especially  in  urban 
areas,  Jias  given  rise  ,  to  several  variations  of  the  Indonesian 
language  according  to  the  various  ranks  and  classes  of  society. 
Even  based  only  on  the  vocabulary  and  idioni,  one  can  easily  list 
a  number  of  the    so-called    social    dialects,  without  trying  to  be 
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oxliaiistive  here.  We  will  fhid  special  features  In  the  speach  used 
in  a  family;  in  certain  age  groups;  by  the  "uprooted"  (vagrants, 
prostitutes');  by  craftsmen;  by  prof essionals,  in  trade  and  industry; 
by  journalists;  by  goveriiment  administrators;  by  politicians  and 
party  members;  in  the  world  of  sports  and  the  arts;  by  the 
military  and  in  religious  circles  and  beliefs  (cf.  Hertzler,  1965). 

Each  variajit  does  not  form  a  loose  constituent,  but  remains 
part  and  parcel  of  the  same  common  national  language.  Within 
the  framework  of  language  development  the  determination  to 
"uphold  the  language  of  unitjr",  should  not  lead  us  to  overlook 
these  existing  realities. 

The  assumption  that  the  usage  of  our  language  is  inconsistent 
and  the  formation'  of  new  words  unsystematic,  may  in  fact  be 
reverted  to  our  own  laxity.  So  far  we  liave  always  been  tended 
to  treat  the  Indonesian  langua;ge  as  a  symbol  and  have  never  been 
serious  enough  to  develop  it  as  a  communicative  means  of  elaborated 
information.  Too  many  people  still  think  that  the  problem  of 
developing  the  Indonesian  language  was  settled  with  its  adoption 
as  the  official  language  in  1928. 

Others  assume  that  the  final  say  in  the  question  of  language 
lies  with  the  public  and  that  therefore  the  language  should  be  left 
to  grow  according  to  the  public's  tastes  and  preferences.  Th? 
declara)tion  that  "the  public  has  the  final  decision"  is  still  used 
as  the  ultimate  weapon  in  discussions  about  language.  It  is  ;i. 
view  based  on  the  sociological  teachings  of  Durkheim  and 
the  school  of  linguistic  structuralism  in  the  U.S.A.  which 
became  popular  in  Indonesia  in  the  fifties.  There  is  indeed  some 
truth  in  this  standpoint.  In  the  end  it  is  the  speech  community 
that  will  either  accept  or  reject  a  change  or  a  new  development  in 
the  language.  This  is  as  true  as  saying  that  it  is  the  public  that 
decides  whether  or  not  it  should  accept  the  latest  in  fashion,  the 
horsetail,  the  miniskirt  or  the  bell-bottom,  or  whether  it  should 
show  preference  for  either  the  Fiat  125  or  the  Toyota  Corona.  But 
this,  however,  does  not  provide  fash'bn  or  car  designers  with  the 
luxury  to  sit  back  and  relax.  On  the  contrary,  at  every  turn  of 
the  season  and  year  they  invariably  come  up  with  new  creations 
which  they  offer  to  the  public  to  'be  evaluated  and  accepted.  We 
can  also  see  that  while  the  puiblic  remains  free  to  choose  according 
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to  its  own  likings,  tL.cse  designers  eventually  are  able  to  guide 
their  customers'  taste  into  certain  directions.  Then,  more  often 
than  not,  people  accept  the  latest  model  because  they  just  want  to 
keep  up  with  fashion  although  thereby  they  have  to  sacrifice  part 
of  their  freedom  of  choice. 

The  same  applies  to  language  about  which  Halim  (1972)  said 
that  "the  .norms  of  a  language  should  be  formulated  and  establisihed 
in  such  a  way  that  they  can  readily  be  accepted  by  the  public". 
The  language  planners  —  and  we  mean  not  only  ths  experts  but 
aJlso  the  members  of  other  social  groups  —  who  wish  to  see  the 
Indonesian  language  become  more  refined,  more  flexible,  more 
accurate  and  capable  of  serving  its  speakers  in  all  of  its  purposes, 
should  wholeheartedly  try  to  guide  the  direction  of  the  public's 
taste  by  setting  the  example  in  feeing  sensitive  to  the  language's 
uniformity  as  well  ,as  its  multifariousness. 

If  we  want  to  expand  the  vocabulary  and  develop  various 
styles,  the  problem  that  arises  is  whether  the  Indonesian  language 
has  enough  means  to  make  this  modarnization  possible?  To  answer 
this  question  its  speakers  must  exercise  their  creative  power; 
they  should  not  try  to  escape  from  difficulf  las  and  theret)y  abandon 
their  ingrained  tenecity  to  stick  to  an  accepted  usage. 

At  present  we  assume  that  the  sounds  represented  by  the 
letters  /,  sy,  m,  z,  and  kh,  can  function  to  discern  meaning;  we 
accept  the  possibility  of  having  consonant  clusters  s.uch  as 
those  represented  by  tr-,  hw-,  and  -ks  within  syllables  (in  old  Malay 
this  was  alwiays  avoided)  and  we  have  adopted  the  twenty-six 
letters  of  the  Roman  alphabet.  Because  the  recent  standardization 
of  the  spelling  system  was  prompted  most  of  all  by  an  awareness 
about  the  phonological  differences  in  the  Indonesian  language  of  a 
generation  ago  and  the  present  time,  the  process  of  adaptation  of 
a  new  spelling  system  as  regards  common  words,  nomenclature  and 
terminology  should  no  longer  be  based  on  the  old  Malay  rules  or 
cn  current  text  books  which  are  no  longer  applicable  to  the  language 
as  it  is  used  and  spoken  today. 

The  misconception  that  Indonesians  have  difficulty  in 
pronouncing  the  letters  /  or  z,  for  instance,  can  be  countered  by 
pointing  out  the  fact  that  in  Indonesian  schools  English  and  Arabic 
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are  taught.  In  both  language  these  two  sounds  occur  frequently. 
Therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to  automatically  change  every  /  and  z 
sound  into  p  and  /  in  modern  Indonesian,  especially  when  these  two 
sounds  constitute  the  only  letters  that  make  ithe  difference  in  th3 
meaning  of  words  (e.g.  pa^la  'pact':  faha  'fact';  folio  'folio':  polio 
'polio'.  Though  Malay  formerly  adopted  the  Dutch  word  sfroop  'symp' 
in  the  form  of  seterup,  it  does  not  signify  that  we  should  now  also 
spell  the  adopted  words  slmctuur  and  adminishalie  as  selumhur  and 

ndminiseierasi.  Admittedly  the  Indonesian  language  tends  to  favor 
bisyllabic  root  words  so  that  the  Javanese  word  irap  has  become  lerap 
in  Indonesian  (Cf.  Kridalaksana,  1967;  196S). 

In  the  case  of  special  terms  of  the  various  branches  of  modern 
science  the  conversion  of  sounds  may  obstruct  rather  than  facilitate 
communication  and  information  if  carried  out  to  extremes.  (Pudja- 
atmaka,  1968a;  1968b;  Nasoetion,  1972).  Imagine  the  confusion  if 
we  were  to  turn  the  Words  aulotwf  (a  non-parasitic  plant  or 
siaprophyte)  and  auloiwp  (said  of  plants  growing  in  a  straight 
directionl)  into  ototwp  (the  winding  tract  in  the  ear)  (Cf.  Pedoman 
1958). 

Ail  important  matter  in  the  'procesis  of  language  development, 
especially  where  specific  names  and  technical  terms  are  concerned, 
is  the  principle  of  consistency  rather  than  the  mere  concern  for 
purity  in  the  indigenous  language.  In  other  words,  though  the  system 
may  he  complex,  there  must  be  coherence  and  harmony  among  all 
its  component  parts.  (Del  Rosario,  1968). 

Take  for  example  the  suffixes  -i,  and  -kan,  which  are  often  used 

in    an    inconsistent    way.    The     forms:     mengatasi,  mpmho.Jnhanqi, 

menyampingi  denote  that  "subject  respectively  comes  out  on  top, 
behind,  and  beside"  the  object.  But  now  people  also  use  the  form 
inemhawahi  not  in  the  sense  that  tlae  "subject  gets  below'"  but  "gets 
on  top".  So  now  Indonesian  has  the  forms  mengalasi  and  memhaiuahi 
to  express  the  same  idea. 

Another  example.  '"Orang  yang  didowahan",  means  someone  who 
has  been  turned  into,  or  is  regarded  as  a  dcwa  'god';  the  forms 
dicerilahan,  dikalakan,  denote  that  something  has  been  turned  into  a 
nerila  'story'  and  kaia  'word'  respectively.  But  when  people  say 
dUugasUan  it  does  not  mea.n  that  someone  has  been  turned  into  a 
ingaa  'task,  duty'  but  that  someone  has  been  assigned  to  some  task 
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or  duty.  We  accept  such  forms  as  dihumiai  'granted  a  gift',  dihadiahi 
'given  a.  present' ,  dipijaii  'massaged ;  diciumi  'kissed'  but  we  are 
surprised  if  someone  says  dilugasi  because  we  insist  that  one  can 
only  be  dilugashan  'becoming  an  assignment'. 

Especially  where  terminology  is  concerned  the  rules  of  grammar 
must  be  applied  consistently  and  rationally.  Ws  should  be  able  to 
distinguisll  between  "Air  dapat  dikhlorl  supaya  kuman-iiuman  dimiLsnah- 
han'  (Chlorine  may  be  used  to  'disinfect  water)  and  *"Benzena  yang 
dikhlorkan  menghasdkan  khlorohenzena"  (Chlorine  substituted  for 
something  else  in  benzena  produces  chlorobenzena)  (Pedoma.n,  1956: 
30). 

The  Indonesian  language  as  a  system  of  communication  must 
therefore  be  consistent.  Otherwise,  our  language  will  eventually 
become  second  in  its  influence  to  any  other  language  that  is  mora 
consistent.  Furthermore,  a  system  of  communication  that  is  not 
consistent  is  dangerous.  Suppose  that  this  month  a  red  traffic  light 
means  that  people  in  the  street  must  stop  but  tliat  next  month 
the  red  light  iiudicates  a  "go  ahead".  Imagine  the  consequence  this 
would  create  iu  the  traffic  of  our  cities  which  even  without  such 
inconsistencies  already  suffer  from  frequent  jams. 

Still  another  example.  We  have  morphological  sets  like,  saiu- 
menyalukan-bersatu-mempsrsalukan  which  are  related  to  hesatuan- 
penyalu-penyaluan-pemersatu-persatuan.  Now  let  US  take  add-mengaddi 
which  is  related  to  keaddan-pengadd-pengaddan-peraddan.  Pengaddan 
now  does  not  only  refer  to  the  way  or  process  of  mengaddi  'to  try 
in  court'  in  the  same  way  as  penyaiuan  refers  to  the  process  of 
menyaiukan  'to  unify',  as  it  can  also  mean  the  institution  that  does 
the  trying.  Because  we  already  have  a  MaJiJiamah  Agung  'Supreme 
Court'  why  don't  we  introduce  also  the  names  Mahkamah  Tinggi 
'High  Court'  and  Mahkamah  Periama  'Court  of  the  First  Instance'  or 
Mahhamah  Rendah  'Lower  Court'.  In  this  way  the  organizational 
relationship  and  line  of  hierarchy  among  the  judiciary  bodies  will 
become  more  obvious.  By  taking  the  form  pongaddan  as  meaning 
only  the  process  of  mengaddi,  v/e  restore  this  fonn  to  a  pattern 
of  orderly  paradigms. 

Foreign  words  and  terms  entering  our  language  should  be 
treated  with  equal  consistency.  Because  beside  the  word  sislem 
there  is  also  sisiemaiik,  beside  proUom  there  is  prohlemaUk,  and  beside 
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apolek  there  is  <ipolefcer,  we  should  spell  the  second  vowels  in  the 
words  sisiem,  problem  and'  ap'oieh  v/ith  the  letter  (e)  rather  than  with 
(i).  In  this  connection  a  word  of  praise  should  go  to  our  armed 
forces  for  their  effort  to  create  a  consistent  terminological  system 
of  their  own. 

As  terms  are  mea.nt  to  convey  complex  scientific  co.nce(pt<5 
and  intricate  relationships,  any  Icinid  of  abstraction  should  be 
expresseid  ia  consistently  a.nd  rationally  structured  words  and 
phrases.  Inconsistency  will  preclude  a  further  systematization 
involving  related  terms  (Del  Rosario,  19&8). 

The  basis  for  this  could  be  (1)  general  Indonesian  words  whoso 
ineaiiing  has  been  narrowed  such  as  menyuling  'distilate',  mengemhun 
'condenlsate',  daya  'force',  gaya  'energy'  (2)  old  Malay  words  that 
Iiave  been  revived  and  given  a  new  meaning  such  as  raJml  'pause' 
ujamn  'speech';  (3)  w6rds  originating  from  one  of  the  main 
vernacular  la.nguagea  or  from  a  classical  language  which  has 
become  a  traditional  source  of  names  and  terms,  such  as  hohoi 
'weight',  cacah  'digit',  harya  'work',  pariwisala  'tourism'  (Del  Rosario, 
1968  and  Kridala:ksa,na,  1967a,  1967b). 

The  meaning  of  terms  whose  form,  affixes,  repetiticns  and 
comibinations  have  been  duly  made  according  to  the  morphological 
rules  of  the  Indoneisian  la-nguage,  can  often  be  easily  grasped  from 
their  construction,  whatever  their  origin. 

Ex.^mples,:    impor  —  pengimporan  (import) 

rasio  —  herasio-rasioan  (rationalistic) 

wnnila  pencuri  versus  pencuri  waniln  (female  thief  VS  thief 

of  women) 

As  scientific  and  technological  concepts  are  already  being  taught 
at  elementary  and  secondary  school  levels  whereas  only  in  the  finsl 
stage  of  high  school,  do  students  get  some  understanding  of  the 
morphology  of  the  foreign  western  languages,  wrongly  applied 
foreign  affixes  will  only  hamper  the  students'  ability  to  comprehend 
the  material  that  is  being  taught. 

The  need  for  a  special  language  and  its  special  terminology, 
phra-&eology  and  capacity  for  sjTObol'zation,  is  badly  felt  m  the 
scientific  field.  There  is  a  parallel  relationship  between  the  progress 
of  science  and  that  of  the  language  in  which  science  is  recorded. 
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explained,  aind  passed  on  to  others.  A  society  that  faVils  to  produce 
a  sftimulant  to  the  development  of  science  ca.n  never  hope  to  have 
a  scientific  language.  Conversely  the  non-existence  of  a  scientific 
language  will  retard  the  breeding  of  a  generation  of  scientists 
(Cf.  Singgili,  1970;  Nasoetion,  1972). 

Another  fact  supporting  the  argument  for  a  scientific  language 
is  that  ordinary  language  is  uncapaible  of  recording  and  explaining 
scientific  knowledge  adequately.  Scientific  knowledge  consists  of 
identified  facts,  axioms,  'def'nitions,  'principles,  laws,  hypotheses, 
theorems,  postulates,  taxonomies  and  their  interpretations.  If  they 
are  not  presented  in  a  correct,  accurate,  exact,  precise  and  uniform 
way  they  will  become  incomprehensible  and  therefore  useless. 
Useless  to  our  as  well  as  to  future  generaitions. 

The  description  of  analytical  tschniques  has  to  be  made  in  such 
a  way  that  it  allows  verification  and  repetition  by  others.  Tihis 
reasons  for  the  need  to  bave  it  tested  and  reacted'  in  an  identical 
way.  Concepts,  tools  and  means  in  research  must  be  given  precise 
and  uniform  names,  or  be  standardized  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent.  Every  discipline  must  develop  and  cultivate  a  scientific  style' 
of  its  own;  a  commendable  scientific  effort  itself. 

Hertzler  (1965)  forwarded  a  few  general  characteristics  that 
disf^guish  the  language  of  science  from  everyday  speech.  Excluding 
tenninologies  and  its  symbolizations  he  listed  the  following  traits: 

1.  Scientific  language  is  to  the  point  and  exact,  it  avoids  all  kinds 
of  vaguenesses  and  ambiguities. 

2.  Scientific  language  is  objective  and  strives  to  eliminate  personal 
biases. 

3.  Scientific  language  accurately  def  ines  names,  traits  and  categories 
of  objects  of  research,  to  avoid  confusion. 

4.  Scientific  language  is  unemotional  as  it  avoids  sensational 
interipretations. 

5.  Unlike  several  ibranches  of  the  liberal  arts  which  make  use  of 
word  connotations,  meta(phors,  ircny  and  isimiles,  scientific 
language  is  exact  and  exclusive.  Exact  in  meaning  and  exclusive 
in  that  it  shuts  out  any  possible  form  other  than  what  has  been 
determined  previously. 
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6.  Scientific  language  tends  to  Btandardize  the  meaning  of  its 
words,  phrases  and  its  explanatory  style  o.n  the  basis  of  a  prior 
arrangement. 

7.  Tdie  style  of  scientific  language  is  neither  fiery  nor  dogmatic. 

8.  The  style  of  scientific  language  is  economical  i.e.  it  strives  not 
to  use  more  words  than  is  necessary. 

9.  From  th,-?  viewpoint  of  linguistic  development ,  the  form ,  rneani2ig 
and  function  of  scientific  words  are  longer  lasting  than  those 
of  ordinary,  common  words. 

Because  science  knows  no  geographic  or  political  boundaries 
and  as  it|S  methods  are  virtually  the  same  everywhere,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  style  of  scientific  language  in  different  countries 
tend  to  grow  similar.  It  merits  mention  here  that  the  effort  required 
to  translate  a  scientific  work  will  depend  on  the  level  of  knowledge 
that  is  sought  to  be  achieved  in  the  translation. 

Apart  from  that,  a  scientist  who  (does  not  command  the  language 
or  languages  of  the  scientifically  advanced  natioiis,  will  not  benefit 
from  the  sources  of  knowledge  that  he  needs  to  develop  his 
knowledge  of  science  and  liis  own  personal  self.  In  this  context  the 
role  of  English  deserves  a  mentioning.  According  to  UNESCO 
statistics  in  1958,  sixty-two  percent  of  the  entire  output  of 
scientific  writings  was  in  English.  Not  counting  the  Russian 
contribution  which  is  unknown,  scientific  writings  in  English. 
French  and  German  together  accounted  for  seventy-one  percent  of 
the  total.  (Cf.  Zen,  1970) . 

Just  as  narrow  nationalism  harbours  the  danger  of  chauvinism, 
so  does  science  that  only  a,bides  within  the  boundaries  of  its  own 
homestead,  harbour  the  danger  of  provincialism. 
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In.ternal  Affairs 

lOn  the  eve  of  the  Independence  Bay,  President  5oehart6 
delivered  his  address  of  State  before  a  special  session  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  speech  was  mainly  patterned  upon  the 
Saipta  Krida,  or  program  of  the  Second  Development  Cabinet, 
however,  it  also  provided  a  bridge  between  the  first  and  second 
Five- Year  Development  Plans. 

'"Our  balance  of  struggle  tliis  year  is  very  attractive.  Here  we 
can  see  somewhat  sombi'e  shades.  But  at  the  same  time  bright 
colours  can  be  observed  there  alsd",  the  President  said  in  his  address. 
He  further  lanalysed  tlie  last  year  of  the  first  REPEUTA: 
mentioning  among  other  issues  the  emerging  inflation,  the  rice- 
problem  and  the  general,  price  increases  which  have  occurred. 
MeanwhlJle  he  illustrated  the  economic  progress  achieved  to  date  in 
the  field  of  foreign  trade.  ''We  must  continue  endeavouring  to  step 
up  exports  on  a  stronger  basis!".  The  provision  of  employment 
opportunities,  education,  health,  rural  development  and  transmi- 
gration are  considered  to.  be  the  major  problems  which  must  be 
solved  in  the  socio-economic  process. 

Introducing  the  Sapta  Krida,  President  Soeharto  stressed  again 
that  the  1945  Consititution  is  to  form  the  foundation  of  state  policy. 
He  explained  both  the  coinstitut!!bnal  limitations  ahd  the  link  beween 
the  constitution  and  progress  to  be  achieved,  stating  that  it  is  from 
this  constitutional  starting  .jxtint  as  well  from  the  decreed  Broad 
Lines  of  the  State  Policy,  that  the  Sapta  Krida  is  constructed. 

"I  have  determined  three  essential  targets  to  be  attained  during 
the  forthcoming  five  years.  They  are: 

1.  Adequate  supply  a.nd  even  distribution  of  food  and  clothing 
with  improved  quality  and  at  prices  which  the  people 
can  i>ay. 
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2.  Greater  and  more  widespread  material  and  spiritual  welfare 
as  economic  development  bears  more  results. 

3.  Securinig  and  honorable  position  for  Indonesia  in  interna, 
tional  relations. 

The  Sai:,ta  Krida  is  meant  to  provide  the  guidelines  for  the 
present  Government's  efforts  to  attain  the  abovo  mentioned  targets. 
They  are: 

1.  To  maintain  and  strengthen  .political  stabihty 

2.  To  maintain  and  strengthen  stability  in  the  field  of  public 
order  a^nd  security 

3.  To  maintain  and  strengthen  ecoiiomic  stabihty 

4.  To  complete  REPELITA  I  and  to  prepare  and  implement 
REPEIilTA  II 

5.  To  improve  the  people's  welfare 

6.  To  steip  up  the  improv.ement  of  Public  Administration 

7.  To  hold  General  Election  at  the  latest  by  ths  end  of  1977. 

Commenting  on  the  problem  of  political  sta:bility,  the  President 
declared  that  its  solidification  and  continuation  can  only  be 
guaranteed  on  a  basis  of  a  common  agreement  and  decision  on  the 
psrit  of  the  nation'  as  a  whole.  He  further  argued  that  poUtical 
staibility  lies  in  the  political  awareness  of  all,  and  to  this  end  ho 
insisted  on  the  necessity  of  conducting  two-way  communications  in. 
a,n  honest  and  open  manner. 

Further  analysis  on  foreign  policy,  th3  ASEAN,  security,  law 
enforcement  as  well  as  on  the  integration  of  the  Indo.Tiesia,n  Armed 
Forces  was  expounded  by  president  Soeharto.  Lastly  the  President 
outlined  a  general  picture  of  the  coming  Second  REPELITA. 
"Amcing  the  major  socio-economic  problems  to  be  tackled  are 
extension  of  job  opportunities,  increase  of  everybody's  real  income 
and  a  more  even  spread  of  social  justice"". 

Meanwhile  certain  important  events  which  occurred  before 
August  16  are  worth  mentioning.  There  was  a  riot  in  Bandung,  now 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  Bandung  Affair  of  August  5th.  The 
incident  began  simply  with  a  traffic  accident,  however,  this  was  soon 
followed  by  an  outbrealy  pf  mass  destruction,  demolition  and 
burnings.  "Such  an  affair  must  not  happen  again",  said  President 
Soeharto.    A  series  of  arrests  quickly  followed  the  affair. 
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lOn  Aug-ust  8th,  the  restoration  of  Borobudur  was  begun, 
a  project  which  is  expected  to  be  completed  by  1980. 


SEPTEMBER  —  OCTOBER 


Internal  Affairs 

From  September  4  through  9  a  national  conference  of  GOLKAPw 
was  held  in  Surabaya  with  665  participants.  The  aim  of  tbe 
conference  was  to  coinso'lidate  the  organization  in  preparation  for  the 
implementation  of  the  Broad  Lines  of  the  State  Policy.  In  the 
opening  ceremony,  President  Soeharto  stressed  the  importance  of 
poUtical  awareness.  The  conference  itself  succeeded  in  drawing  up 
the  GOLKAR'S  Constitution,  Strategy  and  Program  together  with 
electing  its  new  leaders.  The  unfinished  draft  on  the  GOLKAB-'s 
Doctrine  was  handed  over  to  the  Central  Board  (Dewan  Pimpinan 
Pusat)  to  finalize. 

On  September  17,  the  House  of  Representatives  began  d'scussing 
the  draft  bill  of  tihe  marriage  law  which  had  bsen  handed  down  to 
the  House  by  the  Government  on  July  31&t.  Evidently  the  bill  has 
instigated  certain  radical  reactions  in  the  country,  particularly  in 
Moslem  circles.  The  Deputy  of  the  KOPKAMTIB  warned  tliat  all 
differences  over  the  bill  were  to  ibe  conducted  through  proper 
channels,  however,  some  radical  reactions  were  launched  by  Moslem 
fanatists,  including  the  occupation  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  Moslem  youngsters.  Meanwhile  a  meeting  between  President  'Soe- 
harto and  Moslem  leaders  was  held,  in  which  the  President  stressed 
that  the  Government  is  always  open  for  musyawarah.  However,  the 
President  again  stressed  ithe  iniportance  of  the  bill  a<nd  its  national 
relevance. 

While  opening  the  Darul  Ulum  University,  Major  General 
Soedjono  Hoemardani  stressed  the  importance  of  religion  in  the 
process  of  social  development.  Li  Indonesia  Pancasila  is  <to  form  the 
common  foundation  from  which  every  religion  can  fulfill  its  function. 
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F.oreign  Affairs 

From  September  5  to  9,  Indonesia  participated  into  the  Non- 
Block  ISummit  Conference.  With  its  delegation  being  led  by  Mr. 
Adam  Malik,  as  the  personal  representative  of  Presiden  Soeharto. 
In  this  conference  Indonesia  stressed  the  importance  of  the  non- 
aligned  countries  orientation  towards  economic  cooperation.  Mr. 
Adam  Malik  further  during  this  period  led  the  Indonesian  delegation 
in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  UNO. 

Oa  September  20,  the  ASEAN  Standing  Committee  held  its 
session  in  Jakarta. 
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SECOND  FRANCO-INDONESIAN  CONFERENCE 

(2  —  8  July  1973) 

Sponsors      :    CENTRE  FOR  STRATEGIC  AND  INTERNATIONAL 
STUDIES  (JAKARTA) 

CENTRE  D'ETUDES  DE  POLITIQUE  ETRANGERE 
(PARIS) 

Co-sponsors  :  PERTAMINA 

GAJAH  MADA  UNIVERSITY  (Yogyakarta) 

The  Second  Franco-Indoaiesian  Conference  Jield  in  Indonesia  was 
the  second  of  its  kind,  the  first  having  been  conducted  in  Paris  on 
October  20  and  21,  1972.  This  year's  conference  occupied  three 
venues,  namely  Jakarta,  Yogyakarta,  and  Sanur,  with  the  emphasis 
of  the  papers  presented  differing  widely  at  each  site.  Throughout 
the  conference,  however,  all  papers  were  related  to  its  central  theme, 
namely  "The  World  of  Strategy  and  the  Foreign  Policy  of  Natioas". 


PROGRAMME: 


First  Part 

THE  WORLD  OF  STRATEGY  AND 
THE  FOREIGN  POLICY  OF  NATIONS 

(Public  Lectures,  Jakarta,  July  2 — 3,  1973) 


REFLECTION  ON  FUTURE  STRATEGY  ^         Leo  HAMON 

THE  ROLE  OF  THE  ARMED  FORCEJS  IN 
THE  ELABORATION  OF  FOREIGN 

POLICY  Jacques  TRAUB 
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INTERNATIOiNAL  RELATIONS  IN 

THE  SEVENTIES  Jacques  VERNANT 

OIL  AND  SOUTHEAST  ASIA  H.  Ibtiu  SUTOWO 

THE  WORLD  ENERGY  PROBLEM  — 

A  FRENCH  VIEW  Jules  LEVEUGLE 

THE  MAKING  OF  FOREIGN  POLICY  IN 
REGIONAL  COIOPERATION  — 

THE  ASEAN  MODEL  Adam  MALIK 

THE  STRATEGY  AND  TACTICS  OF  AN 
INDEPENDENT  FOREIGN  POLICY 
THE  EXAMPLE  OF  FRANCE 


Paul-Marie  de 
LA  GORGE 


SeciOTd  Part 

WESTERN  EUROPE    AND    SOUTHEAST  ASIA 
(Lectures     at    the     Gajali    Mada  University, 
Yogyakarta,  July  5,  1973) 

CULTURAL  RELATIONS  AMONG 

NATIONS  Roger  PARET 

ECONOMIC  RELATIONS  AMONG 

NATIONS  Paiil-J^Iarie  de 

LA  GORCE 

Thiird  Part 

EUROPEAN  AND  SOUTHEAST  ASIAN 
PROBLEMS  IN  THE  SEVENTIES 
(Working  Seminar,  Sanur,  Jxily  5 — 8;  1973) 

THE  FUTURE  OF  INDONESIA  AU  MOERTOPO 

EUROPEAN  SECURITY  CONFERENCE  Jacques  VERNANT 

THE  MAKING  OF  FOREIGN  POLICY  IN 
REGIONAL  COOPERATION  — 
THE  EUROPEAN  COMMUNITY 

MODEL  Leo  HAMON 
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SOUTHEAST  ASIA'S  STRATEGIC 
POSTURE  IN  THE  SEVENTIES 


SOEMITRO 


FRENCH  POLICY  IN  INDO-CHINA  AND 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 


Paul-Marie  de 
LA  GORCE 


THE  EMERGING  ECONOMIC  POWER: 
THE  MULTINATIONAL 
CORPORATIONS 


Jules  LEVEUGLE 


ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT,  MULTI- 
NATIONAL CORPORATION  AND 
NATIONAL  INTEGRATED  UNITS 


J.  PANGLAYKIM 


FRANCO-INDONESIAN  RELATIONS  IN 
THE  SEVENTIES 
(General  Discussions) 


Papers  presented  at  the  'Second  Franco-Indonesian 
Conference  have  been  published  under  the  title 

THE  WORLD  OF  STRATEGY  AND 
THE  FOREIGN  POLICY  lOF  NATIONS 

obtainable  through  the  CENTRE  FOR  STRATEGIC  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  STUDIES,  Jakarta,  Price  US$  4.00 
(including  surface  mail  postage). 
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CONTRIBUTORS 

AJIP  ROSIDI,  born  on  January  31,  1938,  in  Jatiwangi  (West  Java). 
Writer,  Chairman  of  the  Jakarta  Art  Centre. 

ANTON  M.  MOELIONO,  born  in  1929,  in  Bandung  (West  Java). 
Senior  Lecturer  in  Indonesian  and  Linguistics  at  the  Ilniversity  of 
Indonesia  and  Consultant  of  the  National  Language  Institute. 

BOECHARI,  bom  on  March  24,  1927,  in  Rembang  (Central  Java). 
Senior  Lecturer  in  Archeology  and  Assistant  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Letters,  Unliversity  of  Indonesia. 

BONOiKAMSI  DIPOJiONO,  born  on  April  29,  1926,  in  Yogyakarta 
(Central  Java).  Psychiatrist,  Senior  Lecturer  at  the  Faculty  of 
Medical  Science,  University  of  Indonesia. 

T.O.  IHROMI,  born  on  April  2,  1930,  in  Pematang  Siantar  (North 
Sumatra).  Lecturer  in  Cultural  Anthropology,  Assistant  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Social  Sciences,  University  of  Indonesia. 

MOH.  SAID  REESOHADIPROJO,  born  on  Juine  21,  1917,  in 
Purworedjo  (Central  Java).  Former  Minister  of  Education  and 
Culture  (1966)',  Second  Chairman  of  Taman  Siswa  Supreme  Council. 

PANDAM  GURITNO,  born  on  Aujgust  15,  1928,  'in  Centx-al  Java. 
Lecturer  in  Anthroipology  at  the  University  of  Indonesia. 

SOERJONO  SOEKANTO,  born  on  January  30,  1942,  in  Jakarta. 
Lecturer,  Assistant  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Social  Sciences, 
University  of  Indonesia, 
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